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You Can Lead Men 


in Business through 


: 4 | Thy 
a "We, 
£ 7X } 
~ | 
(¢) . 


Mail the coupon below for this ™ t d t Ho e 
valuable 64-page booklet, de- U a m 


scribing the opportunities for 
the law-trained man. It is free. 9 









Look around you—the law-trained man is a leader. Not only 9 
does a knowledge of law give you the key to the right move in 
business but it makes you a leader of men instead of a follower. 
The whole intricate structure of business is based on law. 
Everywhere, you find law-trained men filling many of the high 
executive positions. Go to school at home—study law nights— 
follow in the footsteps of great men. You carf do it if you will. 


What Does $10,000 a Year Require of You? 


Answer that question yourself in light of these facts. “‘In lookin 
over the field,” writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer, “ 


find that nearly all the positions commanding a salary of 
‘ 











Ce 


$10,000.00 or more are filled by men who have studied law.” 
Many great corporations, for instance the C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 
International Paper Co., Standard Oil of New Jersey, Packard 
Motor Co., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., are headed : men of legal training. Whether 
you’re in a large or small company or your own business, you 
need a practical knowledge of law. 

Fit yourself at home—in spare time. LaSalle will guide you 
step by step. Full law course leading to LL.B. or shorter business 
law training. All text material including fourteen-volume Law 
Library. Training combines best features of case-book and 
text-book systems. Cost low. Terms easy. Write today for our 
valuable 64-page “Law Training for Leadership” and “Evi- 
dence” books free. Act now. 6 








LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 6332-LR, CHICAGO 


I would like to have full information about your law training, together with copy of “Law Training for Leadership” and your 
booklet “Evidence,” all without obligation. 


C] Law: Degree of LL.B Other LaSalle Opportunities: LaSalle opens the way to success in every important hase 


* of business. If more interested in one of the fields indicated below, check and mail now. 











Commercial Law Railway Station Management Expert Bookkeeping Effective Speaking 
Business Management Banking and Finance Business Correspondence Telegraphy 
odern Salesmanship Industrial Management C. P. A. Coaching Railway Accounting 
Higher Accountancy ern Foremanship Business English Paper Sulecmaniap 
Traffic Management Personnel Management Cc cia ish Credit and Collection Correspondence 
SET ae Ce Present Position aneenenenceaneoeet 
Address....___... 


ane eecoeeenee 





LaSalle Extension University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 
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NOT OFTEN does the National Air Transport as- 
semble its fleet of Ford tri-motored, all-metal planes, 
because, like a railroad, the “rolling stock” must 
keep moving. Every hour day and night an N.A. T. 
plane is humming through the skies on its scheduled 
way, carrying cargo of passengers, mail or express. 

The fleet of fourteen-passenger transports is pic- 
tured here about to take its place with the famous 
fliers of the United Air Lines, of which National Air 
Transport is one of the most active divisions. You 
can properly imagine each of these perfectly 
groomed machines taking off to a different destina- 
tion over established lines, guided by electric bea- 
cons, controlled from point to point by radio tele- 
graph and telephone. 

Their goals might be: New York... Dallas... 
Toledo... Fort Worth... Cleveland... Tulsa... 


Chicago... Moline... Kansas City .. . Oklahoma. 

From all these points the National Air Trans- 
port can today make swift connection with sister 
air-lines flying to all important centers west of the 
Mississippi. You can now fly by National Air Trans- 
port, without stop-overs, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific in 31 hours; and from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic in 28 hours. 

Five years’ experience in transport flying and 
eleven million miles of successful operation are the 
foundation of this necessary transportation service. 

Of course, Ford all-metal, tri-motored commercial 
transports form an important part of the National 
Air Transport fleet. For Ford planes are in demand 
wherever the American public has learned to accept 
aviation as a commercial factor of importance. 


Last year alone Ford planes flew 8,000,000 miles! 





FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Textile Mills 
Reorganizations 
Warehouses 
Surveys 

Rayon Plants 
Tobacco Factories 
Steam Plants 
Examinations 
Water Supplies 


General Industrial 
Plants, 


Production Studies 


Hydro-Electric 
Systems 

Appraisals 

Sanitary Engineering 

Power Application 
& Lighting 





Greenville 





Full Sail / 
Full Speed/ 


ye -let the spindrift fly/ 


HE incoming tide of business is 
stronger. The time has come to 
put on sail, Water is deeper over 
the shoals and you can square away 
for the port of profit once more 
if— 
if your plant has been balanced, 
if your power load has been adjusted, 


if mechanical steps have been synchronized, 


if factory additions and equipment have 

been arranged for. 
If not, the Engineer can still help 
you to come to port on the rising 
tide a little sooner and more profit- 


ably... That is his service to you. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 






South Carolina 








, Flashbacks 


‘The way to wealth,” wrote Benja. 
min Franklin in an observation on the 
value of thrift—this in Poor Richard’s 
Almanack—“‘is as plain as the way to 
market.” As long ago as 1610 Hughs 
Delestre, a Frenchman, proposed what 
was essentially a savings bank, but 
his words fell on heedless ears. A proto- 
type of sorts, founded in Brunswick, 
Germany, in 1765, made no provision 
for withdrawals ad lib. 

The Rev. Joseph Smith of Wendover, 
England, with the support of two of his 
wealthy parishioners, made his congre- 
gation an offer in the summer of 1798 
that smacks astonishingly of the modern 
Christmas Fund: Let the members of 
his flock deposit money with him— 
twopence would do for a starter—and at 
Yuletide he would return it and a third 
as much again. 

By 1827 the thrift idea had taken 
root, largely owing to the activities of 
the Rev. Henry Duncan, a Scotsman who 
had established a savings bank at Ruth- 
well seven years before and had then 
toured England in the cause. 

Meantime news of these novel and 
primarily philanthropic undertakings 
was trickling through to the States. 
Condy Raguet, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Life Insurance Company, was 
instrumental in organizing the first thrift 
bank on this side of the Atlantic— 
the Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
which began to function December 2, 
1816, with a board of twelve managers 
who each put up ten dollars for contin- 
gent expenses. There was no money to 
hire a clerk, so the twelve took turns at 
the job of receiving teller. The original 
interest rate was 4.8 per cent. 

James Savage, genealogist and jurist, 
obtained a charter for the Provident 
Institution for Savings, of Boston, on 
December 13, 1816—losing the distine- 
tion of being the pioneer by something 
less than a fortnight. 


yi” wave of color has been bearing 
down upon us, in a sense, since the days 
of Joseph’s coat of many colors; but 
that it has assumed tidal proportions is 
owing largely to the discovery of the 
first of the coal-tar dyes in 1856. 
Before that year we had perhaps a 
score of natural dyes. Among the min- 
eral pigments were chrome yellow, 
Prussian blue; among the vegetable, 
Turkey red (from the madder root), 
indigo blue (known in ancient Thebes, 
as mummy wrappings testify), poke- 
berry rose, logwood black, and fustic 
yellow. : 
And of course there was—wasn t, 
rather—the lost art of making Tyrian 
purple, that costly Roman mark of rank 
extracted from the glands of certain 
snail-like shellfish, principally murex 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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The ARITHMETIC of 


; = square below graphs the American 
market in terms of 122,693,391 popula- 
tion, but if you buy magazine advertising 
on that basis your pencil isn’t very sharp: 





First of all, the square needs to be 


shrunk to the total number of families, 
29,000,000—like this: 


Then it needs to be shrunk again to the 
families which mentally are directly 
reachable, somewhere near 11,500,000 
families in which some adult is above 14 
years in intelligence—like this: 


Then it needs to be shrunk once more 
to the families which have ample current 
money to spend, the families from which 


the 4,062,804 income tax returns were 
filed—like this: 


GOOD ADVERTISING 


—_— that smallest square, gentle- 
men, for there is the heart and hope of 
prosperity —the bull’s-eye of the sales 
target in America. 


It does not represent a// the business, of 
course, but it does represent the cream 
of it. 


It does not encompass the whole adver- 
tising audience by any means, but it 
does highlight its most responsive section. 


Most important to the advertiser, it is 
the power-plant and central-station of 
American public opinion, motivating 
national thought, national taste, national 
acceptance, national sales! 


Lae arithmetic of good advertising in this 
day and age is simply figuring maximum 
advertising pressure against this preferen- 
tial market at minimum cost. 


Because THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
reaches the first three million families in 
America, with tested sales-power solidly 
grounded on tested character, it stands 
alone as the great Common Denominator 
in any such equation! 





THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


“AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION” 


@ INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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WHAT 1930 REVEALED ABOUT 


AMERICA’S LARGEST BUSINESS.. 


THE FOOD INDUSTRY 





CANNUAL REPORT 
orc 
Generar Foops 
CORPORATION 
1930 











Door -€€<€KK 


THE past year emphasized the stability of food manu- 





facturing concerns. Taken by and large, the leading 
food companies maintained almost normal business. 

General Foods, with 20 nationally advertised prod- 
ucts, represents, in a measure, a cross-section of the 
package food business. 

Many interesting facts about this company are 
brought to light in the General Foods year book, 
which is now being offered to the public. This book 
shows how a wide variety of products has helped 
stabilize sales. How research activities are producing 
new and improved products. How economies are 
being effected in manufacture and distribution. 

This is the kind of information the thoughtful 
investor likes to have. You may secure a copy of the 


General Foods year book free upon request. 


GENERAL FOODS 


DEPARTMENT 4-K 250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, 

Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise Products, Walter 

Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking 

Powder, Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, 
La France, Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 





eed 


(Continued from Page 6) 
and purpura. Another dye derived from 
the animal kingdom is cochineal, a 
carmine-yielding dyestuff made from 
the dried bodies (female only) of an 
insect that feeds on cactuses. 

But to come to 1856, in England, and 
to a lad home for the Easter holidays 
who had been studying chemistry at the 
Royal College of London. Eighteen. 
year-old William Henry Perkin had a 
hunch—a hunch that he could prepare 
artificial quinine for use in the treatment 
of malaria. August Wilhelm von Hof- 
mann, noted German-born director of 
the college, had told him to go to it, 
and Perkin couldn’t wait till classes 
recommenced to put his ideas to the 
test. So in his crude little laboratory he 
began fussing around with aniline, dis- 
covered by Béchamp two years before. 

And what did he get? A batch of black 
tar. But when he went to wash it out 
with alcohol, resolved to start all over, 
he found that the solution had colored 
to mauve—an unknown shade, and first 
of the synthetic dyes. Incidentally, it 
was an impurity in the aniline Perkin 
worked with that gave this doubly 
accidental, unlooked-for result. 

Mauve isn’t much used nowadays, 
and synthetic quinine is yet to be pro- 
duced. But the process, patented in 
1856 and established on a commercial 
scale in 1857 at Greenford Green, opened 
up a whole new field in industrial chemis- 
try: ten primary, colorless coal-tar 
derivatives have been broken down, in 
various combinations, into more than 
five thousand dyes, of which some nine 
hundred are in demand. 

And the tar which once “fouled” 
coal-gas distillation plants today is in- 
dispensable in making such diverse 
commodities as perfumes, high explo- 


sives, headache tablets, and coloring 
for iced drinks. 


Let those who long for the good old days 
think twice. If matches, for instance, 
aren’t exactly made in heaven, at least 
they are a comparatively recent blessing 
and one we'd be loath to forgo. 

In 1680 Godfrey Haukwitz, Londoner, 
devised a sulphur-tipped wood splint. 
It could be ignited by a bit of phos- 
phorus (discovered, or rather redis- 
covered, eleven years before) that had 
been rubbed in brown paper. Spunks 
these matches were called, and spunk it 
took to fool with them. 

The chemical match, with its tip of 
chlorate of potash and powdered sugar, 
was introduced by Chancel, of Paris, in 
1805. It functioned when plunged into 
a vial containing sulphuric acid soaked 
up in asbestos. Not so good—though by 
1820 it had become quite popular, be- 
lieve it or not, and the price dropped 
from fifteen shillings to two and a half. 

Meantime phosphorus (bottled this 
time) was reintroduced by Charles 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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*+COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY? 
HOME &STUSPY COURSES 











She University 
KNOCKS AT YOUR DOOR 


In your home you can study under the guidance of members 
of the teaching staff of Columbia University. You can choose 
any subject that appeals to you from over 300 courses prepared 
specially for home study. » 7 7 Some of the courses are aca- 
demic; they interest people who wish constantly to broaden 
their cultural background. Other courses—more practical— 
tend to increase earning power. 777'The home study depart- 
ment was started 10 years ago. Since that time the number 
and variety of subjects offered have been steadily increased. 
Their value has been amply proved by the experience of thou- 
sands of students. It is probable that at least one or two will 
interest and benefit anyone who is willing to devote part of 
his leisure to study. 77,7 In the preparation of these courses 
sufficient elasticity has been allowed for adaptation to individ- 
ual needs. This system of instruction assures the student the 
opportunity to master every part of a course under the personal 
guidance of competent teachers. » » A coupon is printed be- 
low for your convenience. If you care towritea letter, outlining 
your wishes, the members of our staff may be able to offer help- 
ful suggestions. A bulletin showing the complete list of courses 
available for home study will be sent you upon request. A spe- 
cial high school bulletin, listing courses that cover complete 
high school and college preparatory training, is available also. 





¢c ° U P oO N 





Cotumsia University, University Extension — Home Study Dept., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses, I am interested in the 
W. W. 6-31 


following subjects ; --------------- 














HOME STUDY 
COUR SES 


ty 


ACCOUNTING 
AGRICULTURE 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
APPLIED GRAMMAR 
BANKING 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 
BUSINESS LAW 
BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
CHEMISTRY 

CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
CLASSICS 

COMPOSITION 
CONTEMPORARY NOVEL 
CORPORATION FINANCE 
DRAFTING 

DRAWING AND PAINTING 
ECONOMICS 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 
FIRE INSURANCE 
FOREMANSHIP 

FRENCH 

GEOMETRY 

GERMAN 

GRAMMAR 

GREEK 

HARMONY 

HIGH SCHOOL COURSES 
HISTORY 

INVESTMENTS 

ITALIAN 

JUVENILE STORY WRITING 
LANGUAGES 

LATIN 

LIBRARY SERVICE 
LITERATURE 

MACHINE DESIGN 
MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 
MARKETING 
MATHEMATICS 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
PHILOSOPHY 

PHYSICS 

POETRY 

PSYCHOLOGY 

PUBLIC SPEAKING 
RELIGION 

SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
SOCIOLOGY 

SPANISH 

STENOGRAPHY 
TYPEWRITING 


WORLD LITERATURE, ETC, 
4014 
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Natural Gas Property in the Tri Utilities System 





The March 
of the B. T. U.’s 


Through tunnels of cast iron go the B. T. U.’s—a thousand 
and fifty of them to every cubic foot of natural gas. Through 
90,000 miles of pipe line they march from great underground 
reservoirs to the markets, to provide comfort for homes and 
to supply the needs of industry. 


The remarkable expansion of the natural gas business has 
been due to the discovery of vast new supplies, and to im- 
provement in methods of long distance transmission. The 
demand for natural gas is so great that over $400,000,000 
was spent in new construction in 1930. 

Indications point to adevelopment in the natural gas business 
during the next decade similar to that which has already taken 
place in the electric field, and investors, alert to present oppor- 
tunities, are purchasing securities of well managed natural gas 
companies. 


Southern Natural Gas Corporation, a subsidiary of Tri- 
Utilities Corporation, is one of the country’s leading natural 
gas companies, and supplies the requirements of an extensive 
territory in southeastern United States. Write for booklet T-5. 


G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
36 WALL STREET+: NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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(Continued from Page 8) 
Cagniard de La Tour, French physicist 
and engineer, and it served to ignite q 
sulphur-tipped stick. But can you blame 
the rank and file for preferring the good 
old tinder box—known as early as 1605, 
when in the pockets of Guy Fawkes, 
arrested in the Gunpowder Plot fiasco, 
were found “a piece of touchwood, a 
tinder boxe to light the touchwood, and 
a watch’? 

Harbinger of a new era was Francois 
Derosne’s phosphorus friction match 
(Paris, 1816), but the real impetus came 
in 1827 from England, where John 
Walker, a druggist of Stockton-on-Tees, 
began selling eighty-four “ congreves,” 
‘boxed, for a shilling. The head of his 
sulphur splint, coated with chlorate of 
potash, antimony sulphide, and a binder, 
did its duty—with much popping and 
spluttering—when drawn _ smartly 
through a fold of sandpaper. But pity 
the users’ nostrils, for the fumes were 


distinctly unpleasant. 


Now variants came thick and fast: 
just a hundred years ago, in 1831, the 
direct ancestor of the strike-anywheres 
of today was evolved by Charles Sauria, 
a Continental college student. He in- 
cluded phosphorus in his paste, and that 
little trick produced striking results. 

Matches of this sort, known as luci- 
fers, appeared in England two years 
later; first in the States to patent a 
phosphorus match was Alonzo D. 
Phillips of Springfield, Mass. (October 
24, 1836). 


D.. John Lightfoot, vice chancellor of 
Cambridge University and a_ noted 
Bible scholar, deduced from his study 
of the Scriptures that “Heaven and 
earth, centre and circumference were 
made in the same instance of time, and 
clouds full of water, and man was 
created by the Trinity on the 26th of 
October 4004 B.c. at 9 o’clock in the 
morning.” This in 1654. Archbishop 
James Usher reached a like conclusion; 
hence “B.c. 4004” in the margin beside 
the first chapter of Genesis in the au- 
thorized version of the Bible. 

Nicholas Steno, Danish anatomist and 
Catholic vicar apostolic, deduced from 
his study of geological formations and 
associated fossils that the earth was 
rather older. His findings, published in 
1669, made people begin to doubt the 
arbitrary pronouncement of the learned 
Dr. Lightfoot. 

Then, in 1806, kitchenmiddens were 
discovered in Denmark—manmade 
dump heaps, in some cases hundreds of 
yards long, of oyster and scallop shells, 
bones, and abandoned utensils. But 
even when Father J. MacEnery, poking 
around in the earthen floor of Kent's 
Hole, a limestone cave near Torquay, 
Devonshire, between 1825 and 184l, 
brought to light the first flint imple- 
ments—crude paleolithic nodules an 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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SWZ. 


27>O 
MD. 





A single low- priced se- 
curity, paying dividends 
twice a year, providing 
an interest in a group of 
the leading common 
stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


20% 
CENTURY 


FIXED TRUST SHARES 


Ask your dealer, or write to 
11 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY 


























Watching 
Investments 


oe meee 6 eee) 
@ Buying sound secu- 
rities is the beginning 
of safe and profitable 
investing. 

+(e $e 25 - Zee 
@ Watching securities 
bought is just as im- 
portant. 


6-5 520 See). 





@ Our service covers 
both the buying and 
watching of securities. 


“+ tke 









C. M. KEYS & CO. 
Established 1911 
39 Broadway New York 




















The English 


measure wealth in terms 
of INCOME 





AN EXPERIENCED VIEWPOINT OF TIMELY SIGNIFICANCE 





@ INCOME... rather 
than capital .. . measures a man’s wealth 
in England. When he is “worth five 
thousand,” the Englishman refers to his 
annual income and not to his principal 
... though obviously his principal would 
represent a much larger sum. 


This point of view reflects the long 
experience of the English in financial 
matters. It is an impressive recognition 
of the fundamental aim of investment. 
The true investor seeks well-secured in- 
come, rather than uncertain profits from 
questionable assets. He is reconciled to 
the fact that regular income, consistently 
added to his capital, is the most depend- 
able road to financial security. 


Such a program leads naturally to the 
choice of bonds as the favored medium 
of investment. It places emphasis where 
it belongs in investing—on INCOME, 
adequately safeguarded. It points clearly 
to the unusual opportunities available in 
the present bond market. 


Ordinarily, bond income costs about 
the same one time as another. But at in- 
frequent intervals, as at present, many 
sound bonds can be obtained at prices 
that give unusually high returns. By tak- 
ing advantage of such opportunities, the 
far-sighted investor appreciably increases 
the income from his investments for years 


to come. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. has consistently 
served those who recognize INCOME as 
the chief aim of investment. Since the 
day it was founded, this house has con- 
fined its business to bonds, notes and 
debentures. It has adhered to this policy 
in full confidence that, year in and year 
out, it affords the greatest protection 
to the investors whom it is privileged 
to serve. 

We shall be glad to suggest bonds 
which we have approved —from among 
the unusual values in today’s market— 
to fit your requirements. Write for cur- 
rent recommendations. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 SO. LA SALLE STREET 


e NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





BON Dt te Fis 


THE INVESTOR 





@® THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN 
ENTERTAIN. Every Wednesday evening you may in- 
crease your knowledge of sound investment by listening 
to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. pro- 
gram. Broadcast over a nation-wide N. B. C. network. 
8 P.M. EASTERN TIME + 7 P.M. CENTRAL TIME 
6 P.M. MOUNTAIN TIME © 5 P.M. PACIFIC TIME 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME—ONE HOUR LATER 
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Financial Service Essential to Your 
Business ...in the Central West 


Many national manufacturers and distributors are now gaining 
a foothold in the great mid-west territory through the co-oper- 
ation of the First National Bank in St. Louis, whose prestige 


affords entree. 


The services of this large institution include market analysis 


.. industrial research ... 


real estate and credit co-operation... 


and numerous other practical phases of financial service, 


essential to your business. 


Its senior officers are trained to a national point of view. 


We invite correspondence with business executives “looking ahead” 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS’ LARGEST BANK 
BROADWAY—LOCUST—OLIVE 
FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY and ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST COMPANY Affiliated 








COLLEGE COURSES 


AT HOME 


on your education. Devele 


Carry even tp iat 
tiate and achieve. Pre 


e for 
credit toward a Bachelor for or caching 
ficates by correspondence. Select from 


courses in 45 subjects, jineloding Enaiish, 5 a 
a aay by pi 





sho Languages, etc. Welee for Risies. 


University of Chicago 


$31 ELLIS HALL 


LAW | 





CHICAGO, ILL, 


“Free 
ok oo k 








807 N. Michigan Ave. fPS hcg 
Dept. 140-A Chicago 





Make money taking pictures. Photo- 


gyeebs in big demand. Commercial 
phy “also pays big money. 
quickly at home in were time. 
lo experience nec . Write today 
for new free book, Ospertumitios in 

H ere ors 


at 
















One puolt won a $2000 » Another 
pil earned over $5 in spare time. 

jundreds are selling constantly to lead- 

ing publishers. 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 

}} lesso: rse in writing and marketin; af 

the Short- “Story and sample eS 4 
WRITER’S NTHLY free. 


Gresenwein) pave’ The Home Correspondence School 





INTERIOR-DECORATION 


Six Weeks’ Practical Training ,~— 
Also Complete Professional and Desi ign 
Courses. mmer Term Starts Jul 
Send for Catalog 32-R. Also 
Study Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 32-K 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
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578 Madison Avenue New York City 





(Continued from Page 10) 
chipped-off flakes—discovered _ beside 
the bones of extinct elephants and 
rhinos his contemporaries refused to 
concede the inevitable assumption that 
man’s lineage went back thus far. 

Meanwhile a French customs off. 
cial, Jacques Boucher de Perthes, who 
in 1829 began to grub around in the 
valley of the Somme, turned up more 
flint artifacts, likewise associated with 
fossil bones, at Abbeville. An account of 
his work appeared in 1847. Skepticism 
still; so the archeologist posted a reward 
for any workman who recovered human 
bones in the same bed. He had not long 
to wait: the so-called Moulin Quignon 
jaw was soon produced. But as luck 
would have it, it transpired that the 
“find” was a plant. Even more notori- 
ous were the activities of “ Flint Jack” 
Edward Simpson, who in the mid- 
nineteenth century did a wholesale 
business in faked implements. 

Notwithstanding these regrettable 
contretemps, it is pretty generally con- 
ceded nowadays that the family tree of 
genus Homo goes back two hundred 
and fifty thousand years or so. 


The typewriter comes of an old 
family. More than a century ago—on 
July 23, 1829—William Austin Burt of 
Detroit patented his “ typographer,” 
ancestor of the modern machine; just 
what it was like we'll never know, for 
seven years later a fire in the Patent 
Office destroyed the only existing model. 

Burt’s contraption was the first such 
to be patented in America, but there 
were precursors abroad. The idea had its 
beginnings in Queen Anne’s time and 
country, when on January 7, 1714, 
Henry Mill received a patent for a crude 
device whose progeny (still-born, most 
of them) were legion. In 1867, however, 
things came to a head. 

With the urge to help the blind—em- 
bossed characters would do nicely— 
Alfred Ely Beach, editor of the Scien- 
tific American, had devoted a good bit 
of time to this problem but with in- 
different success. Nevertheless he came 
to realize that “playing on a literary 
machine” would be a real boon to 
business. He therefore waxed enthusi- 
astic, in the July, 1867, issue of his 
magazine, over a machine that John 
Pratt, a fellow American, had invented 
in London the year before. 

A copy of the article fell into the 
hands of Carlos S. Glidden of Milwaukee, 
who promptly showed it to his friend 
Christopher Latham Sholes, a local 
printer with ten children and an in- 
ventive turn of mind. One week later 
Glidden and a friend, Samuel W. Soule, 
stood by while Sholes demonstrated a 
gadget fitted out with a telegraph key 
that could type the single letter w. 
Ribbon? No ribbon; carbon paper pro- 
vided the “ ink.” 

(Continued on Page 82) 
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The A.W.A. Can Be 


Your Branch House 
in 189 Cities 


OULD you like to increase your sales, 

improve service to your customers and 
at the same time cut your distribution costs? 
Read what G. W. Horstmann, of the Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Company, says about 
public warehouses in distribution: 

“We have been using public warehouses 
for a great many years in the distribution of 
our products. ‘The service available through 
these institutions, organized on the proper 
basis, would be very difficult to duplicate 
where goods are distributed in a national way. 
Except in the larger cities, the volume as a 
rule does not justify the development of a 
separate organization by a Corporation to han- 
dle the service; and there is no other way I 
know of that this work could be carried on as 
economically or as efficiently as through pub- 
lic warehouses. 

‘We have also effected economies by ship- 
ping cars into these locations and distributing 
in smaller lots. To any firm whose sales policy 
requires service with the utmost of economy, 
I could not think of any better place through 
which to operate than the up-to-date, efficient- 
ly-operated, commercial warehouses. 

“This method is flexible, serving in large 
or small quantities with equal efficiency and 
economy.” 

A full description of the AWA Plan of 
Distribution (as used by Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet and other famous national concerns) is 
given in our 32-page booklet, sent free on 
tequest. Write today for your copy. 


BAe 
AMERICAN 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 
1889 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, III, 
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Meeting Banking Needs. 
through Changing Times 


HANGING TIMES bring new requirements in 

banking, and the ability of a bank to meet the 
needs of its customers through the years is one mea- 
sure of its service to them. This Bank has cooperated 
with American business for nearly a century. 


Some of the Facilities Available 
to Our Commercial Customers: 


Complete domestic banking service. 
Complete international banking service. 
The advantage of ample resources. 

The personal service of experienced officers. 
Complete trust facilities. 

Our private wires in the United States. 

Our eight complete offices in Europe. 

Credit information, domestic and foreign. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVENUE at 44TH STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60TH STREET 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


CapitAt, Surptus AND UNbivipep Prorits 


MORE THAN $295,000,000 


© G. T. CO. OF N.Y. 1931 
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ROWING... 


15% faster than the Industry 


po RTIES of the Associated System produced an 
average of 14.3% more electricity each month in 1930 
than the same properties at the beginning of 1928. This 
compares with 12.4% more for the country as a whole... a 


growth 15.3% faster. 


Four factors account for this better than average growth: 


1. Concentration of sales effort on domestic appliances. 


2. Low energy rates to encourage use of gas and electricity. 


3. Greater per capita buying power in Associated areas, 


4. Co-operation with civic groups in attracting new indus- 
tries to Associated territories. 





No adjustment for seasonal variation 


The continued operation 
of these factors should 
result in wider use of 
electricity and gas in 
sections served by the 
Associated System. 


© To invest, or for informa- 
tion, write 


Associated Gas and Electric System 











MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Supers disciplinary training equaled by academic ex- 
cellence. Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and 
for citizenship. 286 graduates are now doing suc- 
cessful work at 88 colleges and universities. Health- 
ful, beautiful location in Shenandoah Valley. Altitude 
1600 ft. Individual attention. Tutorial system. Fire- 
proof equipment. Five gymnasiums, athletic fields, 
swimming pool. Col. Thos. H. Russell, LL.D., 
Write for catalog. Pres., Box W, Staunton, Va, 


© * > lf 
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Headmaster 
A SAMUEL, F. HOLMES, GeorcE D. CHURCH, \ 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 





New-Church Theological School 


64th year. Three-year course. College preparation desired. 
R Swed ) of Christian teaching. Interpretation 
Correspondence courses. Catalog. 
Quincy St. Cambridge, Mass. 





nt (in 
of scriptures for spiritual life. 
William L. Worcester, President. 
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Experienced, sympathetic teachers to help you solve 
the problems of your boy’s education. Address: 
Headmaster, 16 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph. D. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE. 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of The WORLD’S WORK. 
published monthly at Garden City, New York, for 
April 1, 1931. State of New York, County of Nassau, 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared John J. Hessian 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de : 
and says that he is the treasurer of Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Inc., owners of ‘The World’s Work, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: . 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City 
N. Y.; Editor, Russell Doubleday, Garden City, N. y: 
Business Managers, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc, 
Garden City, N. Y. Stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent. or more of total amount of stock are: F. N. 
Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y.; Nelson Doubleday, 
Garden City, N. Y.; Russell Doubleday, Garden City, 
N. Y.; John J. Hessian, Garden City, N. Y.; w. 
Herbert Eaton, Garden City, N. Y.; Henry L. Jones, 
244 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C.; Estate of Donald Mac- 
donald, Garden City, N. Y.; Harry E. Maule, Gardzn 
City, N. Y.; William J. Neal, Garden City, N. Y.; 
Daniel W. Nye, Garden City, N. Y.; Reginald T. 
Townsend, Garden City, N. Y.; George H. Doran, 237 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C.; Janet M. Doubleday, Glen 
Cove, N. Y.; S. A. Everitt, Huntington, N. Y.; E. 
French Strother, Garden City, N. Y.; Mary Noble 
Doran, Stanley Rinehart, Jr., Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company, as Trustee, 165 Broadway, N. Y. C.; F. N. 
Doubleday or Russell Doubleday, Trustee for Florence 
Van Wyck Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y.; S. A. 
Everitt or John J. Hessian, Trustee for Josephine 
Everitt, Garden City, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


(Signed) John J. Hessian, Treasurer. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of 
March, 1931. 

[SEAL] (Signed) Frank O’Sullivan 


Notary Public Queens County No. 1375 
Certificate filed in Nassau County 
Term expires March 30, 1932 
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Offerings Mailed on Request 
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SPEER & SONS 
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‘¢ money in advertising. Prepare qu’ y 

time. Also earn while you learn. No experience necessary. 
New easy method. Nothing else like it. Send at once for 
free booklet—“Win S in Advertising”, and f 
particulars. No obligation. 


ion. 
Page-Davis School of Advertising 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2346, Chicago, 
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Learn Cultured Speech and Cor- 
rect Pronunciation quickly from 


phonograph records. Alsoincrease 

your vocabulary this new easy 

way. Be a fluent talker—culti- 

vated speech is a social and business 

asset of the firstimportance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening” method highly recommended 


by leading educators. rdssent on free trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 








3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 234-A, Chicas? 
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NOW ... read the 
Whole Story —by 
the One Man Who 

Knows It! 


GENERAL JOHN J. 











Pershing’s 


complete, finally 
revised account— 


MY EXPERIENCES 
me WORLD WAR 


GREAT human document — 

held back for 13 years by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the A. E. F. 
until every word was just as he 
wished it. A book for you—for 
your children and your children’s 
children. 


“A great story ably told” 

—Allantic Monthly. 
The book contains thousands of 
words which were necessarily omit- 
led in the newspaper serial version 
owing to space limitations. 32 
pages of notable illustrations and 
maps. 2 volumes, beautifully made, 
$10.00 per set. 


Travel today with the 
world-famous woman-explorer 


Rosita Forbes 


CONFLICT 


The stirring account of an 8000-mile 
journey from Angora to Afghanistan 
and a vivid picture of the romance 
of progress against the background 


of mediaeval Asia. Illustrated. 


$3.50. 





A NEW record for earnings available for 
dividends was established for the year 1930 by The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago. The 
record was achieved in spite of the fact that gross reve- 
nues were lower than in 1929 as a result of decreased 
consumption of gas for industrial purposes. Increasing 


domestic use of gas, and operating economies of an able 
management, made possible the increased net earnings. 


Mins 
\WwieitD 
ENOUR, 


We distribute the securities of this company and other 
progressive public utility companies operating in 31 = 
states. All record the steady growth of sound, well-man- 
aged companies in an essential industry. Ask for the 


1931 Peoples Gas Yearbook. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


New York Cleveland San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Kansas City Los Angeles 


Louisville Des Moines Indianapolis 


Milwaukee Richmond St.Louis Tulsa 














Buy your books of your bookseller 


F. A. STOKES CO. 


443 4th Avenue - New York 




















HOROSCOPES sy ied te business, 


Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M. D. 


Pepperell 8 Fy Massachusetts 





A treasury of useful information, 
ready for instant reference, needed 
every day in home and office, 

os 


The best abridged dictionary. 106,000 entries, 
1,256 pages, 1,700 illustrations, Thin-Paper Edi- 
tion: Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, 
$7.50. Atyourbookseller’s or from the publishers. 
Free specimen pages on request. Get The Best. 


G.&C.Merriam Co., 64 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 





Sweeping 
the Country! 


THE DONHAM PLAN 
for American business 


The N.Y. Herald Tribune 
says: By all means 
read 


BUSINESS 
ADRIFT 


By W. B. DONHAM 


$2.50 WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York Ci 
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THE UNSEEN 


COURIER S 


OF THE SPOKEN WORD 











THE FAMILIAR TELEPHONE that stands upon your 
desk at the office or in your home is only a very 
small part of the great communication system that 
enables you to talk across the miles with such 
surprising ease. 

Behind it are complicated exchanges, a care- 
fully trained organization of more than four hun- 
dred thousand men and women and eighty million 
miles of wire. These are the forces that make 
efficient telephone service possible. These are the 
unseen couriers of the spoken word. 


Tirelessly, day or night, without rest or sleep, 
the Bell System awaits but the lifting of the re- 
ceiver to carry your voice to any one of thirty-two 
million other telephone users in this country and 
abroad, and on ships at sea. It is done so quickly 
and with so little trouble that few people stop to 
consider what goes on between the giving of the 
number and the completion of the call. 


Some time every day—perhaps many times a day 
—-you use some part of a telephone system that has 
taken fifty years and more than four thousand 
million dollars to build. 

The simple words “long distance,’’ which you 
speak so casually into your telephone, place 
millions of dollars of equipment at your dis- 
posal. Yet the cost of a call from New York to 
Chicago is only three dollars and but a fraction 
of that for lesser distances. 


Equipment of comparable cost is also needed to 
connect your home with the thousands or hundreds 
of thousands of other telephones in your town or 
city. Yet the charge for local service is only a 
few cents a day. 


In relation to service rendered, the cost of the 
telephone is one of the smallest items in the monthly 
business and family budget. Few things purchased 
are of such real, constant and increasing value. 





* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY x 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


OMING at a halfway point between spring and 
C autumn peaks, June is an important month as 
an index of business activity. It was in June, 
1929, that the Federal Reserve Board noted the first 
long shadows of depression: a significant falling-off in 
building construction and the bond market despite 
the boom times then in progress. It was in June a year 
later that the President’s National Business Survey 
Conference first measured authoritatively the extent 
of the slowing-up of industry following the collapse 
of the stock market. 

June, 1931, finds the prophets still uncertain as to 
the point that we have reached, but willing to predict 
an upturn in the fall. Market experts cite their 
“averages.” Statisticians point to charts of figures 
bearing upon car loadings, prices, bank deposits, gold, 
the production of motorcars, and the output of electric 
power. The man in the street says to himself: “ Bank 
failures are out of the headlines. The day of jumpy 
nerves is over. Stocks of goods on hand are getting 
low. This depression has run about the usual course of 
most depressions before recovery begins. Politicians 
have declared a six months’ truce. All this is so much 





Big and Little Battleships 
PROBLEM is in store for the United States at the 


next naval conference. Will the American govern- 
ment fall in line with the suggestion of France and 
England that battleships be limited to 22,500 tons? 
Or will we insist upon retention of the 35,000-ton 
battleship authorized by the Washington Arms 
Treaty? 
The argument on both sides may be briefly stated. 
France and England say that the 35,000-ton battle- 
ship is preposterously expensive (it costs $35,000,000 


to build one) and that the best way to limit armaments 
is to rule out the largest, most expensive, and most 
aggressive units first. 

We reply (or at least we have replied, to date) that 
we need large battleships because, unlike France and 
England, we have no naval bases in foreign waters, 
and therefore must have ships with a large enough 
cruising radius to protect our overseas possessions. 

The question is certain to come up in 1935, when 
the Washington Arms Treaty expires. It may come 
up next year in the world arms conference at Geneva. 

Progressive limitation of armaments by reducing the 
largest units first, or effective defense of the Philip- 
pines? That is the problem. On which side of the ques- 
tion will our interest range us? 


Should These Teeth be Pulled? 


IGNS of dissatisfaction with the antitrust pro- 
visions of the Sherman Act multiply. Within 
recent weeks proposals for a change in existing legis- 
lation have been brought before the Bar Association 
of New York, the National Civic Federation, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

Are’ the “trusts” once more threatening small 
business men, or is there a valid basis for the present 
wave of criticism? 

The argument of those who wish a change may be 
summarized as follows: 

It is alleged, and rightly, that one important factor 
in the business depression of 1930-31 has been an 
overproduction of such basic raw materials as copper, 
sugar, oil, and cotton—flooding the market with 
unwanted goods, depressing prices, reducing buying 
power, closing factories, and thereby creating un- 
employment. In the interest of stabilization, business 
leaders have been urged to restrict production. But 
they cannot restrict production without making an 
agreement to that end among themselves. When they 
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make such an agreement they run afoul of the Sher- 
man Act. At this point the government must either 
wink solemnly at the Sherman Act or else proceed to 
punish business leaders for doing precisely what most 
economists think they ought to do. 

It is not proposed that the bars protecting the small 
business man be taken down, but merely that the law 
be amended to permit curtailment of output when in 
the opinion of the Federal Trade Commission such 
curtailment is clearly in the public interest.’ 

That is an entirely sensible proposal, if we are 
seriously interested in averting the risks of over- 
production. 





Pennsylvania Goes Electric 


ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD is about to award 

contracts for the electrification of 1,300 miles of 
track on its Eastern lines, at an ultimate cost of 
$100,000,000. This is the answer made by one im- 
portant carrier to the question of the business outlook 
and its comment on the dogma that in a day of motor 
transportation the railways have no future. 

Test locomotives taking their power from 11,000- 
volt overhead conductors have already been delivered 
for experimental purposes. Rights of way necessitated 
by the new plan have been acquired. This decision to 
electrify the whole Eastern section of a great trunk 
line is important not only as a vote of confidence in 
the future of business, and particularly the future of 
the railway business, but also as evidence of a trend 
within the industry itself. 

For electrification has not been forced upon the 
Pennsylvania Railroad by legislative action. It is not 
the result of an attempt to solve some special problem 
created by heavy grades. It is, on the contrary, a 
deliberate effort to utilize the advantages of electric 
power in anticipation of a future growth in traffic. 

This decision has large significance for manufactur- 
ers of electrical equipment and for those public 
utilities which are rapidly spanning the Eastern sea- 
board with modern superpower lines. 


Relief for Motorists 


RECENT study of the causes of automobile acci- 
dents in the United States reveals the fact that 
ignorance of local law has become an important factor 
in these steadily rising figures. Motorists are confused 
by lights which mean different things in different 
places. They are not familiar with local rules concern- 
ing right-of-way. They do not know what ordinances 
city councils of other communities than their own have 
adopted in a hurried effort to solve “the traffic prob- 
lem.” 
There is a growing demand on the part of owners of 
motorcars—witness the campaign recently launched 





by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce— 
for a simplification of the various codes of automobile 
law. There is no good reason why the increasing com- 
plication of traffic rules in different communities 
should add to the risks of motor travel and cause 
endless waste of time and effort. Both risk and waste 
could be avoided if state and local governments would 
standardize existing regulations. 


A Difference of Opinion 


HE proposal for a customs union between Austria 

and Germany has raised far-reaching questions 
to which all Europe has been giving close attention 
during recent weeks. 

As Austria sees it: A customs union with Germany is 
a logical economic step for a small country with an 
adverse trade balance, stranded in the middle of post- 
war Europe by a peace treaty which cut away seven 
eighths of the territory and population of the old 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. . 

As Germany sees it: Europe has long been talking 
of abolishing its tariff barriers. Austria and Germany 
are ready to make a start. Other powers are welcome 
if they wish to join the union. 

As France sees it: This customs union is merely the 
entering wedge for a political union between the two 
Germanic peoples. Such a union is forbidden by the 
Treaty of Saint-Germain. If accomplished, it would 
confront France with a more populous and powerful 
Germany than ever. 

As Russia sees it: Anything that sets Europe bicker- 
ing is down Russia’s alley. 

As England sees it: The proposal in itself is un- 
objectionable, but it was badly timed and _ poorly 
handled; if it seriously threatens to disturb the 
equanimity of Europe its disadvantages will far out- 
weigh its profit. 

Reference of the whole question to the Council of the 
League of Nations for informal discussion may de- 
velop a solution which is satisfactory to all parties. 
Immediate extension of the union to other European 
powers, thereby destroying its special significance for 
Austria and Germany, would preserve for the authors 
of the plan the benefit of lowering an inconvenient 
tariff wall and simultaneously reassure the govern- 
ment of France. 





Tammany on Trial 


OR the fourth time in comparatively recent years, 

a Tammany administration in New York is 

facing a sweeping investigation by the state legislature. 

The principal figures in this drama are familiar: a light- 

hearted and complaisant mayor, an aggressive and 

unchastened Tammany, a state legislature controlled 
by the opposition party, an uneasy public. 























One has only to read Master of Manhattan, Lothrop 
Stoddard’s recent biography of Richard Croker, to 
realize how logically this combination of characters 
comes together at periodic intervals to produce such an 
investigation as is now in progress. Tammany elects 
a mayor. It elects a second mayor. It elects a third 
and then a fourth. With continued success, its self- 
confidence increases. Morale is stretched to the break- 
ing point. Corruption appears. A few men gé to jail. 
The press and pulpit clamor for a showdown. At last 
the legislature thunders into action. 

What results are achieved by an investigation? 
Occasionally the revelations are so shocking that a 
fusion movement sweeps a “‘reform”’ ticket into power. 
Mr. Stoddard’s book ought to remind us, however, 
that no “reform” movement has ever permanently 
reorganized the politics of New York city. The trouble 
to date has been that reformers have a way of retiring 
upon their laurels. With their retirement Tammany 
once more begins its inglorious conquest of Man- 
hattan Island. 


Earthquake and Canal 
ARTHQUAKE at Managua has caused a dis- 


agreement among engineers over the advisability 
of constructing a new canal across Nicaragua. One 
school of opinion holds that earthquake figures prove 
Nicaragua to be a safer spot than Panama. Another 
school questions the validity of these figures (believing 
them to be inadequate) and insists that the canal 
region in Nicaragua was seriously affected by the 
recent tremors. 

Meantime, plans for the canal itself have been 
carried far past the stage of theory. Congress will have 
at its next session a detailed chart of the entire route, 
prepared by a corps of engineers who wind up a year’s 
work in June. Whether the canal will actually be 
constructed will depend upon the ultimate decision 
regarding the risk of earthquakes, upon the indicated 
cost, upon the approval of the government of Nica- 
ragua, and upon a consideration of the advantages 
which would ensue to the American public, which 
would pay the bill. Three such advantages are claimed 
for the canal by its proponents: 

First, that it would save 472 miles’ steaming dis- 
tance between the east and west coasts of the United 
States, since Nicaragua is farther north than Panama; 
second, that it would anticipate a day when Panama is 
no longer capable of handling interoceanic traffic; and 
third, that in the event of war in the Caribbean it 
would give our bow a second string. 


Eight Hundred Millions Short 


IX MONTHS ago, in his budget message to Con- 
gress, the President predicted a deficit of $180,- 
000,000 for the present fiscal year, the first federal 
deficit since 1919. It is now apparent that the deficit 
will be in the neighborhood of $800,000,000. There is 
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no mystery in this sharp increase. It is the clear result 
of these two factors: 

First, a surprisingly large drop in federal receipts. 
Income-tax payments are off 330 million dollars from 
Mr. Hoover's estimate; customs receipts are off 100 
millions; miscellaneous receipts are off 50 millions— 
a total of 480 million dollars. 

Second, unexpectedly large appropriations on the 
part of Congress. Expenditures for drought relief, 
the Farm Board, and loans to veterans have carried 
the federal budget 320 million dollars beyond the 
Treasury’s early figures. 

Subtract 480 millions in income; add 320 in outgo; 
and you have an item of 800 millions to add to the 
President’s estimate of 180 millions last December. 

The indicated deficit would therefore be 980 million 
dollars, except for this one factor: 180 million dollars, 
representing interest on wartime debts of foreign 
nations, ordinarily applied to reduction of the national 
debt, has been used this year to meet current expenses 
of the government. 

This brings us to our figure of 800 millions. It is an 
approximate figure, but when the gong sounds on 
June thirtieth at the end of the present fiscal year it 
will be found substantially correct. 





Talk of Higher Taxes 


ONFRONTED by theprospect of a deficit, there is 
one group in Washington which clamors for an 
immediate increase in taxes. Senator Norris is a mem- 
ber of this group. So is Senator Borah. President 
Hoover, Secretary Mellon, and other officials of the 
Administration belong to a second group, for reasons 
which are easily explained. They are naturally reluc- 
tant to increase taxes on the eve of a national election; 
but they also feel that the government can carry on 
comfortably for the present by means of short-term 
borrowing, that federal revenues are bound to in- 
crease with an upturn in business, and that the worst 
possible discouragement to business would be higher 
taxes. 

There is no reason for attempting to settle the ques- 
tion at the present time. Congress does not meet until 
December. Much may happen in the meantime. One 
suggestion, however, is worth careful thought: Senator 
Bingham’s suggestion that rates be increased all along 
the line and that the lower brackets be extended in 
order to restore to the tax list the two million people 
who were dropped from the books in 1926 when Con- 
gress broadened the exemptions. 

This proposal we believe to be a sound one, if higher 
taxes should ultimately be required. It is an unhealthy 
thing for the structure of federal finance to rest upon 
the basis of a comparatively few large taxpayers. In a 
democracy every citizen should pay his share, however 
small. If more people made a contribution to the 
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federal government in the form of direct income taxes 
there would be more resistance to the present series of 
raids upon the Treasury by special groups and special 
sections. Result: there would be less taxes. 


Prohibition Acquires Wings 


UR prohibition bureau has, or is about to have, an 
airplane. Agents of the bureau seized the plane in 
Texas when they found it carrying liquor. The courts 
have been asked to confiscate it and to award it to the 
government. If this is done, the prohibition bureau 
plans to add a pilot to its staff and to send him out 
to hunt for stills. 

The plan is an ingenious one, but it is scarcely neces- 
sary to point out that a single airplane hunting stills 
will make small progress in a nation with the area of 
the United States. If this plane covers a hundred 
square miles a day, in a diligent effort to discover 
evidence of moonshining, one circuit of the country 
will take it approximately eighty years. 

The incident is not important in itself, but it is 
worth noting because it sums up so perfectly one 
major problem in the enforcement of prohibition. If 
Congress were seriously interested in the question of 
enforcement—as interested as a majority of its mem- 
bers eloquently pretend to be—it would have given 
the prohibition bureau a fleet of airplanes years ago. 
It would have given the bureau the men it needs and 
the money it needs for a serious effort to enforce the 
‘aw. 

Congress has done none of these things, at any time 
in the history of ten years of prohibition. From the 
first it has forced the prohibition bureau to skimp, to 
bluff, and to improvise with odds and ends like confis- 
cated airplanes. That is one chief reason why in 1931 
we have make-believe enforcement. 


Wheat—A Horoscope for 1931 


HREE developments of recent date have given a 
fresh turn to the much-debated and still un- 
answered question of a policy of farm relief: 

1. The Federal Farm Board has announced that it 
will discontinue its stabilization program and make 
no purchases of the 1931 wheat crop. 

2. A world grain conference in Europe has met, 
deliberated, and dispersed without offering immediate 
hope of increasing Europe’s importation of American 
foodstuffs. 

3. The department of agriculture has forecast the 
result of the government’s energetic effort during 
recent months to persuade farmers voluntarily to cut 
down their acreage. The department finds that despite 
a 14 per cent decrease in planting of spring wheat, 
an increase in winter wheat will result in a net re- 
duction of only 3 per cent in the year’s crop. 
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It is folly in these circumstances to talk of rescuing 
the farmer by means of a debenture plan. Debentures 
will not work without large exports. Exports have been 
steadily diminishing in recent months. 

It is likewise folly to talk of stabilizing prices 
through governmental purchases. That method of 
attempting to suspend the laws of economic gravity 
has failed. 

Unwelcome as the thought may be to farm-bloc 
politicians, there is no magic that will solve this prob- 
lem. It will be solved in the long run only by the slow 
but certain methods of curtailed production and more 
efficient marketing. 


Mr. Legége’s Successor 


ROM the storm center of the controversy over 

farm relief a new figure has emerged. James C. 
Stone has succeeded Alexander Legge as chairman of 
the Federal Farm Board and thereby as target of 
those eager spokesmen of the farm bloc who blame 
the government for hard times in Europe, too much 
rain in Kansas, too little rain in Arkansas, bumper 
crops in the Argentine, and the appearance of a new 
competitor in Russia. 

Mr. Stone has had ample preparation for the diffi- 
cult réle to which he now falls heir. He has been second 
in command to Mr. Legge since July, 1929, and there- 
fore knows at first hand the policies pursued by the 
Farm Board, the snags it has encountered, the criti- 
cism it has met. He knows, also at first hand, how 
difficult it is to enlist the highly individualized Amer- 
ican farmer in a codperative enterprise; for he has 
devoted years of effort to the problem of organizing 
farm marketing associations in the white Burley dis- 
trict of Kentucky. 

Besides practical experience, Mr. Stone has a: 
winning personality and a fund of common sense. 
That is perhaps as much as any man can bring to one 
of the most difficult offices in the whole range of the 
federal government. 


The Speaker of the House 
LTHOUGH a month has passed since the death of 


Nicholas Longworth, there is no end to the stories 
told of his political career or the tributes paid to his 
ability and charm. This is not remarkable. It is im- 
possible for death to pluck so generous and genial a 
figure from the stage of public life without causing 
widespread sorrow. 

As speaker of the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Longworth had in his hands the power of one of the 
greatest offices in the United States, but his power 
rested neither on a show of hands in Congress nor on 
the title of his office. It rested upon his reputation for 
fair play. It rested upon common knowledge that 
when he gave his word it could be trusted. It rested 
upon a combination of quiet dignity and irrepressible 
good humor that won for him the genuine affection 
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even of men who professed to make war on him in 
public. 

In the complicated business of governing a nation 
of one hundred and twenty million people, there are a 
few men in public life who are of inestimable value 
because they can keep contact with all blocs, all 
parties, and all factions. Nicholas Longworth was one 
of these men. He will be sorely missed in Washington. 





A “Career Man” Earns Recognition 


T IS no dispraise of Secretary of State Stimson to 
suggest that his department of the government, 
like all other departments in Washington, depends in 
large measure for its efficiency upon the stature of his 
chief lieutenant. A Cabinet official devotes his time 
to Congress, to the public, to the press, to large ques- 
tions of governmental policy. The wheels of his office 
run smoothly only if he has at his right hand a man 
who combines executive ability with real imagination 
in anticipating problems before they arise and in 
assembling the data with which to meet them. 

In these circumstances it is not difficult to under- 
stand the satisfaction of the state department in the 
President’s choice of William R. Castle, Jr., as under- 
secretary of state. Mr. Castle is a man of fifty-three 
who entered the department in 1919 after fourteen 
years as instructor and assistant dean at Harvard. 
In the state department he has served as chief of the 
division of Western European affairs and as ambassa- 
dor to Japan. Both posts have required tact and judg- 
ment. Under four secretaries, over a period of twelve 
years, Mr. Castle has been acquiring experience 
abroad and learning the ropes of his own department. 
In the strictest sense of the word his appointment 
comes as recognition of the merit of a “‘career man” 
in the foreign service. 


Our Island Empire 
RESIDENT HOOVER’S graphic description of 


the Virgin Islands as ‘‘an effective poorhouse” 
raises again a question which has been studiously 
ignored by Congress. Why shouldn’t the various out- 
lying possessions of the United States receive the bene- 
fit of unified administration? At the present time 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands are controlled 
by the department of the interior; Guam and Samoa 
are in the navy department; the Philippines and Porto 
Rico are in the war department, though they have 
civilian governors. This haphazard arrangement 
inevitably results in lack of codrdination and neglect 
of opportunity. 

It is true that the Virgin Islands present a particu- 
larly knotty problem. These Islands have no natural 
wealth. They have no tourist trade. They have suf- 
fered severely during our administration from drought, 
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hurricane, the effects of world-wide depression, and a 
prohibition law which clamped a tight lid on their 
one most prosperous industry: the manufacture of 
rum. 

Nevertheless, even the Virgin Islands would profit 
from a reorganization in Washington which brought 
all seven of our dependencies under unified command, 
gave them the benefit of expert administrators, and 
permitted their economic problems to be considered 
as units in one farsighted plan. 

Creation of a new bureau of insular affairs could be 
made one profitable result of the President’s voyage 
to the Caribbean. 


Chicago’s New Mayor 
ERTAINLY the new mayor of Chicago has 


mapped out an ambitious program for his ad- 
ministration. Within twenty-four hours after his entry 
into office, Mr. Cermak declared himself prepared to 
give Chicago a business administration, to consolidate 
the departments of the city government, to save $100,- 
000,000 in taxation, to put an end to racketeering, 
and to solve the problem of unpunished crime. 

How much chance is there that Mr. Cermak will be 
able to achieve this program in his four allotted years 
as mayor? He is a canny man, with more than average 
energy and foresight. That is amply demonstrated by 
his rise from immigrant boy to a position of great 
power. Nevertheless, Mr. Cermak will have to prove 
himself a superman if he achieves his goal. He will find 
himself handicapped by laws which are not of his own 
making. He will find that the racketeers are well in- 
trenched. He will find his own political machine as 
greedy for favors and as little interested in tax reduc- 
tion as is the average machine in city politics. 

Probably Chicago will be satisfied if it realizes 40 
per cent on Mr. Cermak’s promises. At least govern- 
ment in that city is off to a fresh start, under new 
management, freed at last of the luxury of maintaining 
Big Bill Thompson as its mayor. 





A Poppy for Your Coat Lapel 


ATE MAY brings to the city streets a paper flower, 
known as a Buddy Poppy, sold under the auspices 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars for the benefit of ex- 
service men. President Hoover has indorsed this 
sale. Its entire proceeds go to the relief of disabled 
soldiers and their families, including a special allot- 
ment made each year for the support of the National 
Home for Widows and Orphans of ex-Service Men, 
at Eaton Rapids, Michigan. 

The passer-by who stops at a street corner dur- 
ing the week of Memorial Day to choose a flower 
for his coat lapel will have an opportunity to con- 
tribute to a cause which well deserves his interest. 
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Upen the comptroller of 
the currency, supervising head of our 
seven thousand national banks, falls 
the responsibility of recommending 
to Congress each year legislation to 
strengthen the national banking sys- 
tem. Mr. Pole’s views, as told to a 
representative of World’s Work, are 
of particular interest because of 
the important banking measures the 
next Congress is expected to act upon. 
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Our Banking Troubles 


As seen by JOHN W. POLE 


Comptroller of the Currency 


with bank failures. This is quite natural, for 

in comparatively recent months bank failures 
have been more numerous, and in some instances more 
spectacular, than at any time in the past. 

At the outset of the present discussion, however, I 
should like to point out that when seeking relief from 
the so-called epidemic of bank failures it is quite 
important—in fact, most important—to consider our 


Me discussions of banking in these days begin 


successful banks as well as those which have proved 
unsuccessful. While we necessarily should study the 
latter to discover the causes of failure, it is the success- 
ful institutions that indicate most plainly the direction 
in which we must go to find a way out of our banking 
troubles. 

As the practical starting point of any program for 
improvement in our banking situation, we have to 
take our banks and banking systems, state and 
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national, as they are. We have to take them as going 
concerns, the accumulation of a century and a half of 
theory and practice in a country constantiy growing 
and with economic conditions constantly changing. 
We have to recognize that the banking business today, 
as conducted by a large proportion of the twenty-three 
thousand active banks in the United States, is, thanks 
to the Federal Reserve System and the great advances 
in banking technique, one of the safest and soundest 
lines of human endeavor in both good times and bad. 


Far Too Many Shut-Downs 


Considering the strong position and greatly in- 
creased liquidity of these active banks taken as a 
whole at the end of 1930, it was evident that the de- 
pression of the preceding fifteen months had less effect 
upon what we term the banking situation than any 
previous depression ever had, notwithstanding the 
unprecedented number of 
bank failures last year. 
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Not until some months after depression and un- 
employment became widespread among us did the 
general public become acutely aware of our banking 
ills as a destructive factor in our economic life. This 
factor is one of which some of us have long been fully 
aware, and have sought to have recognized and rem- 
edied. The belated awakening of public consciousness, 
however, is not due to any new development of a 
fundamental nature in our banking situation, for 
there has been none. I ascribe it rather to that peculiar 
trait of human character which makes it necessary 
for most of us to be shocked, as we were by the great 
increase in the number of bank failures last year, 
before we became aroused. 

It is better to recognize our banking ailments for 
what they are than to ignore them, as many have been 
prone to do. That the troubles will not correct them- 
selves we have seen all too plainly, unless we take the 
rather heartless and hopeless view that insolvency 

itself is a corrective which 
will in time leave us with 





As a matter of fact, 95 
per cent of last year’s bank 
failures were due to condi- 
tions which prevailed, and 


Bank Failures 


Iowa 573 


were recognized as_pre- 
vailing,long before the 1930 
depression came along to 
aggravate them. Those con- 
ditions were peculiar to 
small banks in rural com- 
munities. The most deplor- 
able fact about last year’s 
failures is, that at a time 
when the Federal Reserve 
System enabled us to avoid 


North Dakota 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
South Dakota 
Missouri 
Georgia 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

Kansas 

South Carolina 
Illinois 
Montana 
North Carolina 


Arkansas 


517 
416 
374 
373 
358 
336 
264 
250 
238 
225 
213 
201 
196 
183 


anything remotely resem- 
bling a general credit strin- 
gency or currency suspen- 
sion, and when the inherent 
vitality of the rank and file 
of large city banks enabled 
all but a negligible number 
of them tocome through the 
depression unscathed, our 
country banks were com- 


Florida 182 
Indiana 151 
Mississippi 95 
Wisconsin 90 
Colorado 86 
Tennessee 86 
Michigan 85 
Idaho 74 
Kentucky 70 
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only those banks that are 
“fit to survive.” It is now 
equally plain that delay in 
dealing with bank failures 
is not only a great injustice 
to depositors but a serious 
handicap to business gen- 
erally. 


1920 to 1930 


Ohio 
Wyoming 
Alabama 
New Mexico 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
Washington 
Oregon 

West Virginia 
California 
Louisiana 
Arizona 

New York 
Utah 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Maryland 
Maine 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Vermont 
Delaware 


Rhode Island 


Remedies 


I think it is also plain, 
though I regret to observe 
it, that many of us who 
have the same objective— 
namely, the prevention of 
bank failures—are further 
complicating the situation 
by our inability to agree 
among ourselves as to ways 
and means to accomplish 
our purpose. It seems to me 
imperative that we under- 
take to bring some order 
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pelled to continue suffering 
from the same fundamen- 
tal defects of small-unit op- 
eration that have caused so 
many of them to fail, not in 
1930 only, but in each year 
of the preceding decade. 

The continuance of a large number of country bank 
failures is an obstacle to business recovery which the 
manufacturer and merchant in the city should no 
longer ignore; nor should the farmer, for rea- 
sons of personal friendships and local sentiment, 
let these failures continue to add to his diffi- 
culties. Business recovery cannot be attained in 
any community, large or small, without adequate 
and sound banking facilities. A closed bank affects 
the borrower’s credit and the depositor’s purchas- 
ing power, and in communities where these are 
shut off through bank failures a return of pros- 
perity is impossible. 


In ten years there have been 6,349 failures—882 
in national banks and 5,467 in state banks. The 
author points out that failures which were 
‘‘epidemic” occurred in states that have the 
largest agricultural populations and the largest 
number of small unit banks dependent thereon. 


out of the confusion and 
conflict of public opinion, 
banking opinion, and polit- 
ica] opinion as to the causes 
of bank failures and the 
measures proposed to check 
them. So divergent, in fact, 
are the views expressed 
by each group, and within each group, that a casual 
observer might think we were working at cross pur- 
poses instead of toward a common goal. 

Let us see, without becoming lost in a maze of 
statistics, just what is the extent of this “epidemic” 
that we are all interested in checking. We know that 
an epidemic, to use that term in its technical sense, 
may be prevalent in a particular locality, or widely 
distributed among comparatively few “victims” in 
many localities, or extremely severe in some lo- 
calities and much less severe in others. On the 
other hand, a condition may be epidemic, but at 
the same time there will be sporadic cases that we 
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know would have occurred even had there been no 
epidemic. 

The two tables listing the number of banks failures 
by states, one for 1930 and the other for a ten-and-a- 
half-year period, both indicate where the condition was 
epidemic and where it was sporadic. At some time dur- 
ing the longer period it was epidemic in about two thirds 
of the states; during 1930, in about half the states. 


The States Least Affected 


Only five of the states which were seriously af- 
fected in preceding years—Colorado, Washington, 
Idaho, New Mexico, and Wyoming—were largely or 
wholly immune in 1930. The areas in which we may 
unquestionably say that bank failures were only 
sporadic during the longer period are New York, Utah, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maryland, Maine, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Vermont, Dela- 
ware, Rhode Island, and 
the District of Columbia. 


in which banking facilities are either inadequate or 
do not exist at all. 

What occurred to hundreds of small unit banks in 
some of the grain and cotton states last year was not 
something new, or even unexpected or unforeseen, but 
the culmination of identical circumstances which at 
one time or another during the past ten years have 
caused such banks to fail in great numbers in all our 
agricultural states. My conclusion and contention is 
that the condition which may properly be termed 
epidemic has all along been prevalent only among 
small unit banks in rural districts. Wherever it is found 
exactly the same set of changed economic factors and 
unchanged banking practices will be found also. 

I do not believe that any considerable proportion of 
these failures could have been averted under the unit 
system of small-bank operation and the economic 
conditions that have fundamentally altered the busi- 
ness and social habits of rural populations. We must 
have a sound system if we 
are to have sound banks; 





New Jersey’s total of three 
failures all occurred in 
1930; so did six of Connec- 
ticut’s total of nine, two of 
Vermont’s total of three, 
and eight, or 35 per cent, of 
New York’s total of twenty- 
three. But considering the 
relative size of these states, 
and the number of banks 
in them, we can scarcely 
say that they were visited 
even last year by any con- 
dition that might accur- 
ately be described as 
epidemic. 


Illinois 115 
Missouri 103 
Arkansas 102 
Iowa 86 
North Carolina 82 
Indiana 71 
North Dakota 58 
South Dakota 53 
Mississippi 50 
Kansas 4l 
Texas 32 
Alabama 31 
Florida 3l 
Georgia 29 
Kentucky 27 
South Carolina 24 
Tennessee 24 
Ohio 25 
Oklahoma 22 
Minnesota 20 
Nebraska 20 
Michigan 19 
Pennsylvania 19 
Virginia 19 


Rural Collapse 


The impressive and ines- 
capable fact shown by both 
tables is that bank failures, 
in 1930 as during the longer 
period, took their heaviest 
toll by far in states that 
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and as the unit system of 
small-bank operation in our 
agricultural communities 
has broken down, a better 
system must be provided . 
for those communities if 
they are to have better 

banks. ‘ 


Wisconsin 
Montana 
Louisiana 
New York 
West Virginia 
California 
Connecticut 
Colorado 
Arizona 

New Jersey 
Utah 
Washington 
Massachusetts 
Oregon 
Vermont 
Idaho 
Maryland 
New Hampshire 
Delaware 
Maine 
Nevada 

New Mexico 
Rhode Island 
Wyoming 


Help Wanted! 
Why not do this by 


means that are already at 
hand? Give the rural dis- 
tricts the facilities of the 
strong and highly success- 
ful banks now operating in 
their nearest trade centers, 
making the small local 
banks branches of metro- 
politan institutions that 
have ample capital, large 
resources, and a_ natural 
self-interest in restoring 
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have the largest agricul- 
tural populations and the 
largest number of small 
unit banks wholly depend- 
ent upon agricultural com- 
munities. 

Furthermore, a detailed 
table for each year during the longer period would 
show, as the 1930 table shows, that whenever the epi- 
demic reached such a state it struck with terrific 
force and swept over a large number of banks in a 
comparatively short time, leaving extensive areas 
of our rural districts in a most deplorable condi- 
tion, not only tying up the funds of depositors 
who already had been hard hit by other adverse 
developments but also depriving farmers and small 
merchants of the normal and necessary credit ac- 
commodations for carrying on the work of the next 
Season, or the next year, or even much longer. As a 
result, we have perhaps several thousand communities 


The figures in this table and the table opposite 
are unofficial for the last six months of 1930. 
Official figures will be available at the end of 
current federal fiscal year, June 30, 1931. There 
was a total of 1,188 failures last year—159 of 
them in national banks and 1,029 in state banks. 


and maintaining prosper- 
ity throughout the entire 
trade areas surrounding 
them. 

I can see no sound rea- 
son why agricultural com- 
munities should be re- 
quired to depend solely 
upon small banks, or why the people in such com. 
munities should not have the same opportunities that 
city people have to do business with large banks. 

Whenever I have stated these views in official re- 
ports or proceedings at Washington, or at meetings 
of banking organizations, the champions of small-unit 
banking, whose number is very large because the 
number of small unit banks is very large, have vigor- 
ously protested. 

They have contended that the unit bank is essen- 
tially an American institution; that it embodies the 
independent and pioneering spirit of our people; that 
in a country of such vast extent and great distances 
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no other system of banking could have done so much 
to foster local enterprise and meet local requirements; 
that the men who operate these small unit banks 
know their communities and the people in them as 
no city bankers could; and that to convert the 
country banks into branches of large city banks would 
put an end to local ownership and control of banking 
in the rural districts. 


City Banks to the Rescue 


Therefore, it is argued, the unit system of operating 
small country banks should be maintained. Very well. 
But how maintained? And by whom? 

For more than ten years these banks have been fail- 
ing at an appalling rate, and the losses have fallen 
most heavily upon persons who could least afford to 
sustain them. I grant that some borrowers might not 
be able to obtain from the small town branches of large 
city banks as “liberal” lines of credit as they form- 
erly obtained, for the large number of county bank 
failures shows that there has too often been an excess of 
liberality that a sound credit policy would not justify. 
The old-fashioned “character loans,” which left so 
much to chance, guesswork, and favoritism, and which 
have been so costly to country bank depositors and 
stockholders, would tend to disappear. 

Character is important, of course; it will always be. 
But character is only one of the elements of credit; 
a borrower’s good reputation and good intentions 
should be backed by something much more tangible 
to insure the safety of the depositor’s funds. 

After all, it is chiefly the depositor’s money which a 
bank lends or invests, and it is the “‘freezing up” or 
loss of this money through unwise lending or investing 
that causes most bank failures. 

I doubt that the depositor is much concerned as to 
whether a bank is a small independent unit or the 
the branch of a large city bank, whether the man in 
charge is called branch manager or cashier, whether 
the bank operates under a state charter or a national 


charter. What does concern him is the safety of his 
money and the capacity of the bank to return it to him 
when he asks for it in accordance with the terms of his 
deposit—that is, of course, barring the extreme and 
continuous type of run that no bank could survive. 

I know of no way to give the country depositor that 
assurance if the rural communities insist upon retain- 
ing a banking system whose weaknesses have been 
demonstrated for ten years—a system that is the survi- 
val of an economic era which ended fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 

Our country banks never were large enough and 
strong enough (taking them asa class, I mean) to carry 
through the entire period of wartime inflation, post- 
war deflation, and the great surplus production of 
more recent years. But these are not the only major 
economic changes of the past fifteen or twenty years 
that have seriously affected the operating conditions 
of our country banks. Consider, for example, good 
roads and automobiles. During the past fifteen years 
surfaced roads, exclusive of city streets, have in- 
creased from 250,000 miles to more than 750,000; the 
number of automobiles in use from 1,700,000 to more 
than 26,500,000. Automobiles and good roads put 
the rural districts within easy access of the large city 
banks, and many farmers and small-town merchants 
began to use their extensive facilities in preference to 
the more limited facilities of the local banks. 


Why Small Banks Lost Ground 


The development of the parcel post and the mail- 
order houses also diminished the volume of business 
available to country banks through the inroads upon 
the trade of local merchants. Then came the “‘in- 
vasion” of the small towns by chain stores, whose 
banking business is done in the large cities. The next 
great movement of business away from the country 
banks was when the small-town utilities, once locally 
owned and operated, were acquired by the big holding 
companies and made part of enormous systems which 
make their deposits and obtain their 
loans at large city banks. 








Finally, the ever increasing num- 
ber of failures among country banks 
caused a loss of public confidence 
in the remaining banks, and this 
has resulted in the hoarding of 
money or in the transfer of de- 
posits to large city banks. In short, 
through a combination of economic 
factors wholly beyond their control, 
the country banks have steadily lost 
some of their largest depositors and 


An unfounded rumor circulated among 
employees in one of the departments at 
Washington started a run on the Per- 
petual Building Association. The bank 
met all demands in full from its own 
funds. During the run the presidents 
of the largest banks in the city reas- 
sured the crowds. Mr. Pole proposes 
a federal law making it a criminal 
offense to circulate malicious rumors. 
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best-rated borrowers, and the opportunity of these 
banks to obtain a diversified outlet for their funds 
has constantly narrowed. 

The essential weakness of rural banking under the 
present system is its dependence upon just one form 
of economic activity. Our large city banks, on the 
other hand, are well able to include agriculture in the 
broadly diversified business which they are helping 
to finance. Why not permit them to do it in com- 
munities that need and want their facilities? 

Among the legislative recommendations which I 
made to Congress in 1929 and 1930, I placed first an 
amendment to the National Bank Act which I believe 
will provide a practical and effective alternative to 
the unit system of country bank operation. This al- 
ternative, now usually referred to as trade-area branch 
banking, would permit country banks, whether at 
present operating under state or national charters, to 
become branches of strong, well-managed national 
banks in their nearest trade centers. 

It is to be remembered that about sixteen thousand 
banks are operating under state charters and only 
about seven thousand under national charters. 
Membership in the Federal Reserve System is re- 
quired of all national banks, but is voluntary for state 
banks, of which only about one thousand are Federal 
Reserve members. Thus about eight thousand, or 
35 per cent of our twenty-three thousand banks, are 
members of the Federal Reserve System. On the other 
hand, between 80 and 85 per cent of the failures are 
among nonmember state banks. In proportion to 
the total number of state banks and national banks 
in existence during the past ten years, failures among 
state banks have been approximately 2.4 times more 
numerous than among national banks, though small 
national banks have not been immune from the con- 
ditions that have affected small banks generally. 


Stronger Rural Outposts 


The policy that I have recommended to meet this 
general situation is as follows: 


That a committee composed of the secretary of the treas- 
ury, the governor of the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
comptroller of the currency be authorized to select the various 
cities which are commercial centers and to map out their trade 
areas. 

That “ trade area” be defined to embrace the regional flow 
of business to and from such cities, and that state boundary 
lines be not considered in determining the territorial limits. 

That national banks situated in such cities be permitted, 
with the approval of the comptroller of the currency, to es- 
tablish branches within the limits of such regional trade areas. 

That the paid-in capital stock of such a national bank shall 
be not less than one million dollars, and that the ratio of 
capital and surplus to deposits be maintained at not less than 
1 to 10. The comptroller would in his discretion require a 
larger capitalization. 

That the national bank-consolidation act be amended to 
permit any banks situated within the trade area to consolidate, 
with the approval of the comptroller, under the national 
charter, but the comptroller be specifically empowered to dis- 
approve any such consolidation upon the ground that it might 
result in an undue concentration of banking capital within 
the trade area. 


The point I have stressed in this program is the 
necessity of considering trade-area branch banking 


from the standpoint of the rural bank situation 
rather than that of the city bank—of looking at the 
trade area from the rim inward instead of from the hub 
outward. Objection is nevertheless made that in the 
larger cities throughout the country the stronger banks 
would be placed in a favored position to increase their 
business and broaden their influence still further. That 
this would necessarily and, I think, properly follow, 
I readily concede. But the greater gain would be that 
of the rural communities in obtaining the financial 
interest and active support of these larger institutions, 
all of which would be members of the Reserve System. 


Trade-Area Branch Banking 


The aim, as I have expressed it in my last report 
to Congress, is the establishment in the small com- 
munities of a sound system of banking, which will give 
to the country depositor a reasonable assurance of 
safety and will offer to those requiring credit accom- 
modations more adequate facilities than are at present 
available to them. 

I have proposed the trade area rather than the state 
as the field of such a system of branch operation be- 
cause the trade area is the logical, economic unit in 
which large city banks could properly be induced to 
purchase or merge small banks as branches. There are 
many places where the trade area does clearly cross 
the state line, and where a city bank would have much 
stronger incentives to acquire branches in near-by 
communities across the line than in more distant 
communities within its own state. The whole theory 
and plan is predicated upon the natural trade rela- 
tions which already exist between a large city and 
a considerable surrounding area, and which are 
fully recognized by the people in the rural com- 
munities. 

The failure in 1930 of a few large city banks, after 
a number of years in which no important metropolitan 
institution had failed, was quickly seized as an argu- 
ment against trade-area branch banking, the point 
being made that had these banks been operating coun- 
try branches the latter would have been closed also. 
Both past experience and present conditions clearly 
show, however, that our greatest banking strength lies 
in our large city banks, among which the number of 
failures is negligible in comparison with the total for 
the country as a whole. 

Nothing that occurred in any large city last year 
has altered the fact that the “epidemic” of failures 
among country banks is the most serious and the 
most urgent banking matter that we have to deal 
with. And the best way to deal with it, I am convinced, 
is to let the rural communities share in the sound 
banking system that has been developed by the most 
successful institutions in our larger cities. 


Control of Group Operations 


Next to the recommendations for trade-area branch 
banking, I have placed most stress upon the present 
lack of regulations governing group-banking corpo- 
rations. Since branch, group, and chain banking are 
frequently confused, it may be well to define them 
briefly to avoid misunderstanding. Branch banking 
is the operation of more than one office by a single 
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bank. Group banking is the operation, under a central 
management, of more than one bank by a holding 
company which owns a controlling interest in their 
stock. Chain banking is the control of the stock or 
more than one bank by an individual or group of 
individuals as an investment, without any effort to 
operate the banks as a single system or group. Branch 
banking is specifically regulated under existing laws; 
so are the separate banks in groups and chains, but 
not group-banking corporations themselves—and it is 
these corporations that actually run the banks whose 
stock they control. 


Investment Affiliates 


Several thousand banks are now operated under 
group management, most of the groups being highly 
successful and in very able hands. The group accom- 
plishes in a limited way the purposes that would be 
accomplished more economically and more effectively 
by trade-area branch banking. While serving a useful 
purpose in the transition from unit banking to a 
comprehensive and economically sound system of 
branch banking, the group banking system, as recent 
experience has shown, is open to serious abuses through 
the power of the holding company to dictate the 
policies and operations of the banks which it controls. 

For this reason I recommended in my reports for 
both 1929 and 1930 that such companies as control 
national banks be brought under the same supervision 
as the banks themselves. I have further recommended 
that no corporation be permitted to own the majority 
of the stock of any national bank if at the same time 
it owns the majority of the stock of any state bank, 
and that no national bank be permitted to make a 
loan upon the security of the stock of a corporation 
which owns the majority of the bank’s stock. 

Another measure which I have recommended is the 
examination of security or investment companies 
affiliated with national banks. Because of the close 
relationship existing-in such cases, it is not always 
possible to determine the true condition of the bank 
without knowing the condition of its affiliate. Some 
of the best-known national banks have long recognized 
this fact, and accordingly have submitted their in- 
vestment companies to examination at the same time 
the banks were examined. The practice is not general, 
however, and it is not compulsory. There has been 
much agitation about the investment affiliates of 
banks because of the abuses revealed by the failure 
of one bank in particular last year. I believe that the 
interests of our national banks will be amply safe- 
guarded, however, if the examining authorities are 
given the same power in regard to investment affili- 
ates that we already have in regard to the banks them- 
selves. 


Rumors Must be Squelched 


A recommendation having a direct bearing upon 
bank failures is one that I first made in December, 
1928, for the enactment of a “malicious rumor” law, 
making it a criminal offense to circulate a false report 
which imputes insolvency to any national bank or 
other member of the Federal Reserve system, or which 
may tend to cause a run on such a bank. 
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A number of states have laws covering this subject, 
but there is no federal statute under which we may 
prosecute cases of this kind regardless of where the 
rumors originate or how they are transmitted. There 
is no question that some banks have been forced to 
close solely because of prolonged runs. Not all such 
runs, of course, were caused by the spreading of false 
reports; more frequently the runs were due to alarm 
occasioned by the closing of other banks that were 
really insolvent. But in some cases we found definite 
evidence of the systematic and malicious circulation 
of ‘‘warnings” to depositors that their banks were in 
trouble. 

The four measures which I have discussed here— 
one authorizing trade-area branch banking, one 
regulating group banking, one requiring the exami- 
nation of investment affiliates, and one dealing with 
malicious rumors—represent the extent of the federal 
legislation recommended in my formal reports looking 
toward the prevention of bank failures. Beyond this, 
except for a suggestion which I have mentioned more 
recently to the Senate committee on banking and 
currency, and to a conference of bankers at Washing- 
ton, I feel that we have a very strong set of national 
banking laws and that these laws confer upon the 
supervising authorities of the system all the power 
they require for the proper supervision of our national 


banks. 


Dealing With Mismanagement 


The exception to which I have just referred is the 
lack of any authority upon the part of an executive 
official or body of officials in either the Federal Re- 
serve or the national banking system to remove officers 
whose management, in the opinion of the supervising 
authorities, will eventually result in the bank’s in- 
solvency. The public perhaps does not realize that, 
short of applying legal remedies so drastic that they 
would precipitate a run on the bank and force its 
closing, the supervising authorities can only remon- 
strate with an obdurate or arrogant management until 
the bank reaches a point where its paid-in capital is 
actually impaired. 

To grant to one man or to a group of men in the 
Federal Reserve or national banking system the power 
to remove a bank’s officers summarily, thus avoiding 
legal proceedings and their attendant injurious pub- 
licity to the bank, would be an extreme departure 
from established practice. Though several comptrollers 
of the currency have advocated it in the past, Con- 
gress has never seen fit to confer such authority upon 
any executive agency. 

However, because of certain recent conspicuous 
examples of either gross incompetence or willful dis- 
regard of responsibility, I have suggested that it might 
prove beneficial, as a restraining influence in future, 
to make it possible for some executive agency of the 
government to put a bank in good hands early enough 
to prevent its failure through incapable or dishonest 
management. 

There is so much good in American banking, its 
strength is so vastly greater than its weakness, that 
we should not permit the public’s interest to be 
jeopardized by the adventurer or the outlaw who 
would convert it to personal ends or selfish gain. 
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By FREDERICK A. VAN FLEET 


How much must stock- 
holders be told? Must they be 


NEW bill of rights for com- 
A mon stockholders in cor- 
porate industry, written by 
an Ohio judge in his decision on a 
noted lawsuit, may well prove to 
be an important addition to the 
body of the law for the regulation 
of business which is being gradu- 
ally built up in this country. 

This decision, forbidding a 
billion-dollar merger, sharply as- 
serts the rights of the stockholder, 
majority or minority, to full and 
understandable statements of the 
affairs of his company and the 
plans the directors may have for 
it, and it dwells sternly on the 
duties imposed upon directors in 
their rdle of trustees for the holders of corporate shares. 

It is a timely decision, not because of its effect upon 
the properties which were at issue in the legal dispute, 
but because it adds a bulwark for the protection of that 
multitudinous citizen, the common stockholder, who 
has become the owner of a very large share of Ameri- 
can industry and is not sure how to set about getting 
it administered in his interest. 

American business has undergone a marked change 
since the day when the public was significant to it 


told in the language of the fi- 
nancial expert and accountant, 
or in language that the common 
man understands? The court 
decision restraining the Bethle- 
hem-Youngstown merger is a 
milestone in business law. It has 
vastly important implications 
for every company officer and 
director. Mr. Van Fleet, a former 
newspaper executive who lives 
in Ohio, knows the background 
and the personalities involved in 
the Ohio-Wall Street struggle. 


only as the market for whom its 
goods were manufactured or to 
whom its services were rendered. 
Today the public not only con- 
sumes the goods but owns the 
business which makes them. In 
the day when Commodore Van- 
derbilt gave expression to his fa- 
mous ejaculation, “The public be 
damned,” he was reputed to own 
83 per cent of the railroad system 
under his management. The pub- 
lic just paid the fares and the 
freight. Today the public owns 
the system, and if the doughty 
commodore were still alive and 
active he would probably be a 
hired man for the public toward 
which he was so contemptuous. 

The radical change in the ownership of business 
caused by the wide diffusion in stock ownership has 
marked the passing of those outstanding leaders who 
not only operated great industries but who personally 
owned them. In their place we have the modern 
stockholder, whose name is legion, supplying capital 
for business development far beyond the wildest 
dreams of a former generation, but having to leave 
the management of that capital in the hands of hired 
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men whose deepest financial interest, many times, is 
traced through the payroll rather than the stock 
register. 

It is a curious and in many respects a serious situa- 
tion, albeit it is one not difficult to understand. What 
is everybody’s business can very easily become no- 
body’s business. The holdings of the average investor 
in a large company, though they may sound impressive 
when stated in dollars and cents, are small in relation 
to the great total. Lacking any clear definition of their 
rights and usually lacking leadership for an attempt 
to find out what rights they may have, the real owners 
of American business have become more or less 
apathetic, content to watch the market values of the 
stocks they hold, bank the dividends if there are any, 
sign occasional proxies for the exercise of their rights 
by some officials they never saw, and—when they be- 
come too dissatisfied with things—to sell out and re- 
peat the operation in some other company. 

So the men in charge of great corporate enterprises 
have, in many cases, continued to feel the same sense 
of personal possession they had when that personal 
possession was subject to proof by a reference to the 
stock records. They have become convinced, perhaps 
naturally, that what they believe beneficial for the 
industries under their charge must be all right for 
them to put into effect. Are they not honest and 
sincere, and thoroughly experienced in their own 
particular industries? 

A refinancing plan, a drastic change in policy, or a 
merger between two or more companies becomes 
then a matter for arrangement by the management 
and submission to the directors and if need be to the 
stockholders for ratification, with the assurance that 
it is the thing to.do because those in charge of the 
business think it is best. Indorsement by the directors, 
not on their own judgment but on the judgment of the 
active management, and acquiescence by the stock- 
holders usually follow. 

There is now injected into the interpretation of the 
laws governing that sort of thing the definite declara- 
tion that directors may not legally dispose of the assets 
of a business in a merger proposal except on the exer- 
cise of fully informed judgment; that honesty of in- 
tention and sincerity of purpose cannot mitigate the 
possible interpretation of fraud involved in with- 
holding from any director the opportunity to form 
such well-informed judgment, and that the stock- 
holders of a company, not only when a merger is pro- 
posed but at all other times, are entitled to clear, com- 
plete, and understandable statements of the affairs of 
the company in which their money is invested. 


Protecting the Minority 


The decision which sets forth the rights of stock- 
holders and the duties of directors in such a forthright 
manner was rendered by Judge David G. Jenkins of 
the court of common pleas in Youngstown, Ohio, when 
he gave Cyrus S. Eaton and his associates a permanent 
injunction restraining the billion-dollar merger pro- 
posed between Bethlehem Steel Corporation and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company. 

It was a merger typical of conditions such as have 
been described as prevailing in industrial affairs since 
ownership and management have ceased to be 
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synonymous. Three men had made the deal: E. G. 
Grace, president of Bethlehem, James A. Campbell, 
chairman of the board of Youngstown, and H. G. 
Dalton, a director of both. Some of the directors and 
some of the stockholders of both companies knew of 
it, others did not. 

During the negotiations those who planned the 
merger had the accounting firm of Price, Waterhouse 
& Company, auditors for both companies, suggest a 
merger basis. The firm made some studies and an oral 
recommendation of a basis, which was afterward 
changed by the negotiators. When these negotiators 
had agreed, a contract was drawn up and meetings of 
the two boards for the purpose of recommending the 
merger to the stockholders’ meetings were arranged. 


Directors Can’t be “Yes-Men” 


At that time Eaton, a large minority stockholder in 
Youngstown, and Harris Creech, Cleveland banker 
who was considered Eaton’s representative on the 
Youngstown board, were told what was on foot. Eaton 
objected and demanded time in which to consider the 
proposition, but delay of more than a day or two was 
denied. The Youngstown board met and listened to an 
oral presentation of the case by President Purnell, 
who had the Price, Waterhouse studies for reference 
but not for formal presentation to the board; and the 
deal was recommended to the stockholders by a bare 
majority of the directors. 

It seemed quite clear to Judge Jenkins, when the 
whole story came out in court several months later, 
that the members of the Youngstown board did not 
know what it was all about. Discussing the board ac- 
tion he said: 

“The proposal in any of its phases did not come 
before a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Youngstown company until March 12, when it was 
approved by a vote of six, another voting No, two, 
including one who was a director in both corporations, 
not voting, and two being absent. The fact that any 
such negotiations had been in progress was not made 
known to one director who did not vote until March 7, 
nor to the director who voted No until March 10, the 
day for which a directors’ meeting had been first 
called to consider and act on the proposal. That these 
negotiations had culminated in a written contract 
was not made known to either of these directors until 
the meeting of March 12.... 

“Without going into details, the evidence con- 
clusively and irrefutably to the court’s mind shows 
that several members of the board who voted affirma- 
tively either had no reasonable opportunity or 
sufficient facts for the necessary formation of any 
fully informed judgment at the meeting, as required 
by the statute, or, having such opportunity, made no 
independent investigation and were not supplied with 
adequate information but acted on the opinion or ad- 
vice of other directors. . . . It is not a question of mere 
majority action, it is informed action of every director, 
whether affirmative or negative, after qualifying by 
investigation and knowledge to deem the considera- 
tion, terms, etc., expedient. The corporation and its 
shareholders were entitled to these directors’ separate 
judgment, their arguments when fully informed, as 
well as to those of a favorable majority. Each of them 
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and all the shareholders had an absolute right to 
this.” 

Possibly the judge, when he spoke of the duty of 
directors to investigate, had in mind that part of the 
testimony which showed that the accountants’ figures 
which President Purnell took before the Youngstown 
board were inaccurate in so elemental a matter as 
Youngstown’s rated ingot capacity. 


All Cards on the Table 


Touching again on the duty of directors he declared: 
“Tt is not the performance of their duty as the direc- 
tors see it, but its performance as the law and equity 
require it, that controls.” 

Besides laying stress on the right of stockholders to 
have any proposition for disposal of the assets thor- 
oughly understood and discussed by the directors be- 
fore the reaching of a decision, the judge made the 
definite point that bringing up a deal which was al- 
ready arranged to a board of directors for mere ratifi- 
cation was not legal. 

“The evidence shows that certain directors in ad- 
vance of the meeting worked out all the details of the 
deal,” he said, “had these drawn up into a formal 
contract, and had determined upon a definite course 
of action to be taken thereon at the meeting. . . . Ac- 
tion of the board of directors at a meeting which is 
merely a ratification by a majority of a previously 
agreed upon course, is not compliance with the 
statute, is contrary to public policy, and void.” 

In other words, to borrow an expression from the 
diplomatic policies of a former President, mergers 
must be “open covenants, openly arrived at.” The 
cards must be on the table and issues must be so thor- 
oughly discussed that when the stockholder is asked to 
come into a meeting, in person or by proxy, he will 
have some idea what he is voting for. 

A high spot in the long and bitterly contested in- 
junction hearing was the effort of Eaton to show that 
the merger consideration was inadequate. Accountants 
for the merger proponents introduced the studies on 
which their oral recommendation had rested and 
other supporting data, while Eaton contended that 
the merger accountants’ figures contained “grievous 
errors” and put his own accountants, Ernst & Ernst, 
on the stand with revised figures showing that the 
consideration should have been 1.79 shares of Bethle- 
hem to one of Youngstown, instead of the one and one 
third to one ratio proposed —a difference of more than 
$54,000,000 at then prevailing values. Eaton’s wit- 
nesses at least convinced the judge that the adequacy 
of the proposed merger terms had not been proven, 
and in saying so he read business a lecture on the 
necessity for financial statements which would give the 
facts in language their ordinary stockholders would 
understand. He said: 

“T have been impressed in this case, as to both 
companies, with the divergence of accounting prac- 
tices and the arbitrary technical treatment of ac- 
counting items. These have . . . made what should be 
a comparatively simple evaluation of two similar sub- 
jects a complex mathematical problem of incom- 
mensurable quantities. 

“From this I deduce that action should be taken by 
cognate industry, voluntarily and not by législative 


compulsion, with the codperation of the accounting 
profession, to make uniform, as far as possible, their 
accounting practices, for purposes of setting up uni- 
form standards of comparison of accounts, earnings, 
and values for the guidance and necessary knowledge 
of directors and shareholders, as well as of investors 
generally. 

“T am further of the opinion that directors, share- 
holders, and incidentally courts should have a clear, 
explicit presentation of the accounting facts relating 
to a corporation in form and language which, in ac- 
cordance with common sense, will enable the ordinary 
reader, without hiring a technical interpreter, to 
determine the actual state of the company’s business, 
prospects, and value. 

“Corporate statements and reports are for the 
information of laymen, not for skilled accountants. 
Shareholders are entitled to a clear, explicit presenta- 
tion of all the facts such as will enable an ordinary 
person to form his own judgment as to the propriety 
of the proposal—the same independent, informed 
judgment that the directors themselves are required to 
exercise.” 

And once again the judge laid stress, not only on the 
right of stockholders to information but on their 
right to protection from undue efforts to influence. 
their judgment: “The decision and will of the statu- 
tory majority must be equitably and lawfully obtained 
and exercised.” 

While this decision makes such a sweeping assertion 
of the rights of minority stockholders and the duties 
of directors and managements that it may be said to 
constitute a great advance toward the protection of 
the inactive investor in corporate business, nobody 
will pretend that the equity suit which brought it 
about was fought for the protection of the common 
stockholder as a class. 

The proponents of this merger were not consciously 
trying to “‘put something over” on the minority stock- 
holders. They were following a course frequent in 
great industrial affairs—arranging a merger which 
they asserted with great positiveness would be the 
best thing for both companies concerned. Their 
secrecy was aimed solely at circumventing the one 
minority stockholder from whom they believed would 
come certain and powerful opposition to their plans. 


A Far-Reaching Decision 


Cyrus S. Eaton, on the other hand, is no financial 
Don Quixote, tilting at the windmills of the corporate 
system at his own expense for the mere carrying out 
of a principle. He is a hard-headed and successful 
organizer on his own account, with a $325,000,000 
steel merger (Republic Steel Corporation) to his own 
credit, who found himself a minority stockholder in 
this particular merger and raised the issue of the 
rights of minorities to protect the interests of himself 
and his associates. 

As sometimes happens, however, the most beneficial 
result of a purely private fight accrued to the benefit 
of the public, which did not realize that it was so 
vitally concerned. How great that public is a glance at 
recent corporation statistics will demonstrate. 

The depression year of 1930 would not seem to be 
one likely to encourage further (Continued on Page 82) 





Beneath the Sidewalks of New York 


By BOYDEN SPARKES 


into its towering skyline. Today only four of the 

tallest new buildings interfere with the accuracy 
of saying that the lowest depth of the subsurface struc- 
ture is planted as far into the earth as the towers 
rise above it. Indeed, if it were not for the underside 
of the city there would be little above ground to excite 
comment. Lately I went exploring in this real under- 
world of the earth’s greatest city and was amazed. 

We were in a vast, dimly illumined subterranean 
chamber that had been carved into the stone heart of 
Manhattan by dynamite. It was drafty down there 
and cold. Steel tracks that caught jewel rays from 
signal lights of red, yellow, blue, and green glittered 
to a vanishing point miles ahead. On either side they 
stretched to an infinity of darkness, line upon line of 
shining rails in a nice geometric order. “‘ All told, there 
are fifty-nine tracks on two levels,” said my guide. 

Curving upward through the gloom was a giant leg 
of steel, one of four that rose from massive concrete 
butts to become overhead the supports of a flat, un- 
blemished rectangle of concrete as large as a city block. 
The intrusion of that smooth surface into a ceiling 
otherwise formless as a circus big top provoked sharp 
curiosity. 

“That’s the bottom of one of the big hotels. We’re 
down two track levels now but a long way from the deep- 
est part. Careful now, these stairs are steep and dark.” 

The big fellow went first, a mammoth in overcoat 
and galoshes. He is an underground detective 
who hunts subterranean vagrants in 
Grand Central Terminal. 

Except to a few the pipe tun- 
nels are secret, unsuspected 
passageways; yet their ex- 
istence helps to explain 
why hotels and office 
buildings in the vicinity 
of Grand Central can 
be rooted so shallowly 
above the under- 
ground railroad 


yards. In New York 


N & all of New York city’s magnificence is built 


About sixty years ago 
New York, interested but 
incredulous, studied this 
architect’s sketch of 
the proposed Broadway 
Underground Railway. It 
appeared, with several 
others, in the Daily Gra- 
phic in May, 1873. A few 
years later the scoffers 


five billion pounds of steam, metered like gas, water, 
or electricity, are sold annually by a public utility 
to more than 2,100 of the skyscrapers. Most of the 
pipes of that power enterprise are buried in the 
streets; but in the Grand Central area the crowded 
subsurface requires that these mains shall be carried 
at greater than normal depths. 

Where we entered the pipe tunnels four great steam 
mains ran abreast above the floor. The tops of their 
asbestos-sheathed forms were nearly waist-high. It 
was warm and shadowy as a tropical night. “‘ That’s why 
the bums like it down here,” explained the detective. 


A Subterranean Cathedral 


We left the tunnel and bore north. At the angle 
where the tunnel turned again the detective gestured 
into the shadows. 

““A fellow hung himself there,” he said. “‘We found 
eighteen milk bottles under the pipes afterward. He’d 
been living down here. He’d wash his clothes and dry 
*em on these mains. There was another one, a thief, 
who starved himself to death down here, and one just 
died—sick, I guess. You see, you can’t tell who is 
hiding under these mains as you patrol the tunnel 
unless you come on your hands and knees. Once we 
had a drive and rounded up twenty bums.” 

We traced our course around the subterranean 
rectangle until we came again to the place where the 

steam mains emerged from a deeper level. 
There, in a chamber with the propor- 
tions of a cathedral, were huge 
generators bolted to a rock 

floor 110 feet below the 

street level. An average of 

576 trains are hauled in 

and out of the terminal 

each day by the 40,000 

-kilowatts developed 

there. In front of 

switchboard panels 

taller than their 

heads a few men 


were convinced, for Col. 
Alfred Ely Beach actually 
built an experimental sub- 
way. Its tube was 300 
feet long; its car, which 
would carry twenty-two 
passengers, was propelled 
by a mighty blast of air. 
Today this excavation is 
part of the Broadway tube. 


Culver Service 
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Hewn from Subterranean Rock 


In order to bring from the Catskills, one hundred and thirty-five 
miles north of New York city, an additional supply of mountain 
water, city engineers have almost completed a vast tunnel through 
solid rock, five hundred feet below the surface of the Bronx, the 
North River, and Brooklyn. Along the course of the tunnel there 
are seventeen powder magazines like this one, where explosives 
are stored. The water main will be seventeen feet in diameter. 
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were standing on thick rubber mats reading some 
meaning into the Christmasy glow of red and green 
lights. They touched things before them with the reck- 
less caution of men who handle deadly reptiles. 

If the island were made of transparent glass one 
might see deeper pits than this beneath some of the 
structures that tower so far above ground. The tip 
of the Woolworth Tower spire is 792 feet high. Almost 
as deep in the earth—750 feet in places—there is a 
circular tunnel through which Catskill mountain water 
is delivered into New York city. It is so big it might 
conceal a double-tracked railroad and is eighteen 
miles in length, the longest such tunnel in the world. 
Planting it so deeply was necessary for the sake of a 
substantial rock covering to withstand the bursting 
pressure of the water load it carries. 

Shafts which link that buried artificial river with 
the mains it feeds, and with the giant gate valves with 
which it can be shut off, rise about each four thousand 
feet of its length into parks and other places where 
they do not interfere with traffic. It is carried under 
Central Park and beneath the East River and (greatly 
shrunken) thence across the Narrows of New York 
harbor into Staten Island. 
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Because of the off chance that some day an earth- 
quake may break that bore deep in Manhattan (plus 
the fact that the city is growing), another great de- 
livery tunnel is being built now far under the surface 
of the Bronx, the East River, Queens, and Brooklyn. 


Fifty Stories Underground 


Sometimes New York newspapers tell of an accident 
in the depths where that work is being carried on. 
Otherwise almost none but those directly concerned 
would be aware of the tons of dynamite being ex- 
ploded in the seventeen sections of the undertaking, 
Once, lately, ambulances clanged through the streets 
of the Bronx. Six hundred feet below the level of the 
Boston Post Road and Pelham Parkway a pneumatic 
drill biting into the blue rock exploded a vagrant stick 
of dynamite. The man who operated the drill was blind 
and senseless when the rescuers came. Another man 
was dead and eight others were injured. The dynamite, 
it was explained, was part of an earlier charge and 
had failed to go off. Miles across the city in Brooklyn, 
as a result of rain-water seepage, a boulder weighing 
two tons dropped from the side of another shaft of 

the same tunnel. Two work- 
men in the muck six hundred 
feet down at the bottom of 
the city were smashed be- 
neath the boulder. But 
nowhere in their brief obit- 
uaries was it reported that 
the men died at the equiva- 
lent of more than fifty stories 
underground. 

Much closer to the surface 
in the underground structure 
of the city are the four thou- 
sand miles of water mains 
linked with the delivery tun- 
nels. Engineers and contrac- 
tors who, ten thousand times 
a year, have occasion to rip 
through the street skin of 
Manhattan have an enormous 
respect for the water mains. 

“We treat a 48-inch water 
main with the same caution as 
if it were a powder magazine,” 
said -one of them. “Pressing 
against its metal hide, we 
know, is a chain of lakes 
mountains high. A break in 
one means serious trouble.” 


Far below the train levels of the 
Grand Central Terminal, New York, 
a main line from the New York 
Steam Company brings in the vapor- 
ized heat which will be metered and 
carried to every part of the vast 
Terminal building and its annexes. 
In the dimly lit reaches of these 
warm underground tunnels street 
vagrants sometimes hide for weeks. 
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Repairing the armature of a rotary converter 
seventy feet below Grand Central foundations. 
Here is generated power for lighting the 
Terminal building and for moving the hun- 
dreds of trains that enter and leave it daily. 


Trouble is the word! It may mean ruin for the con- 
tractor responsible; for many thousands of individuals 
it may mean a variety of inconveniences. Yet the 
trouble has to be risked every day in numerous places. 
In recent times when a subway was being built in 
Central Park West the contractor, who transformed 
that street into a deep trench covered with planking 
staunch enough to carry all forms of street traffic, had 
to devise an adequate cradle for no less than five of 
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those monstrous four-foot water mains, to say nothing 
of a sea serpent of a gas main, a sewer, power and 
light conduits, and other conduits carrying telephone 
wires. He had to put temporary foundations under 
adjoining buildings. He had to do these things and at 
the same time drive forward with dynamite and steam 
shovels a pathway for that which represents the grand 
opera of underground activities—the subterranean 
operation of ten-car electric trains. And when he was 
finished he had to replace as securely as he found 
it all of the subsurface structure he had disturbed. 

There are four emergency crews stationed in Man- 
hattan prepared at every minute of the day or night 
to race in automobiles to the scene of an injury to the 
water system. There are other crews in the depart- 
ment of water supply, gas, and electricity who are 
constantly engaged in a hunt for leaks and water 
thieves. 
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They are an ingenious group, these underworld de- 
tectives. Once, some years ago, one of these test crews 
discovered that more than a million gallons a day not 
recorded on any of the meters in near-by factories was 
vanishing from a main in the Bronx. At last this fluid 
mystery was traced to a brewery. The managers had 
secretly tapped the water main. A part of the penalty 
imposed was a fine of $1,000,000. Gas thieves are 
hunted similarly. More than one illicit distiller has 
been trapped because his greed tempted him to cut 
down his overhead by underground stealing. 


When the Gas Gave Out 


Unskilled workmen digging underground sometimes 
have to guess whether the pipe they strike with their 
tools carries water, steam, gas, or a telephone conversa- 
tion between San Francisco and Paris. Mistakes are 
costly. One such mistake that occurred some time ago 
caused the fluid lead in the vats of the stereotypers 
of one of New York’s afternoon newspapers to congeal 
just before the deadline. At the same time there were 
yells from the composing room. The gas fires had gone 
out under the pots of molten lead of the linotype ma- 
chines. After a frantic interval the gas resumed its 
flow and the final edition of damp papers came from 
the presses half an hour late. 

The bite of a managing editor in these circumstances 
is fatal, but the public relations counsel of the gas 
company avoided the worst possibilities by delivering 
his explanation over the telephone. 

““A wop working for the city made a mistake and 
cut into our main with a pneumatic drill about a block 
from your plant. A gang of workmen had opened the 
street there to get at the water main. We have sealed 
up the break and restored the pressure.” 

Gas-company emergency crews have developed 
some interesting tricks for meeting the problems that 
arise from the underground distribution of gas. In a 
fire that destroyed a loft building some time ago a big 
safe crashed through four floors and cracked a service 
gas main in the basement. Seeing a volcanic billowing 
of flame, the firemen simply sent in a call for the near- 
est emergency crew of the gas company. When those 
men arrived they divided themselves into two groups. 
Just beyond the reach of the flames each of these 
gangs proceeded to drill a one-inch hole in the pipe. 





Courtesy New York Board of Transportation 


In excavating for New York’s 
newest subway, the contractor 
had to support with temporary 
wooden slings four of these 48- 
inch water mains. They were 
guarded night and day to prevent 
accidental damage or shifting. 
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Into this was inserted a limp rubber bag resembling a 
deflated toy balloon. These bags were blown up tightly. 
That was all there was to it. In that manner the flow 
of gas was shut off and the flames expired. 

There are imprisoned forces underground in New 
York that when out of control can be deadly. That 
steam which has a perpetual franchise to a pathway 
beneath the surface of the streets travels on its energy- 
making errands at a pressure which shows on the gauge 
as 130 pounds. Some months ago, when wind and snow 
were driving pedestrians along the sidewalks with 
heads down, one of these failed to note a workman 
guarding with a red flag an open manhole. He vanished 
into a chamber underground that was for him the gate- 
way to another world. He was cooked to death in a 
flash of time in a coil of exposed steam pipes from 
which his body was fished by policemen using grap- 
pling irons on ropes. The same force which did that, 
for nearly fifty years has been subtly altering the 
architecture of New York. 

Leaks in the mains of the city are hunted unceas- 
ingly and with considerable cunning. Lately in the 
subterranean treasure vault of a midtown bank the 
man in charge became aware of a persistent odor of gas. 
The crew which came to find the leak went vainly over 
every inch of the gas pipes within the building. In the 
street they drilled a small hole and hammered into 
the opening a pipe an inch in diameter. Then they 
sniffed. Gas again! Up the street they proceeded, at 
intervals tapping the underground maze with their 
miniature gas well. More than a block from the bank 
they found the leak, below the sidewalk of a building 
that was being razed. To understand how that gas 
had filtered underground into the bank’s treasure room 
it is necessary to realize that below street surface 
Manhattan is no more a solid than Mammoth Cave. 


A Tangled Labyrinth 


One who knows much about its man-made caverns 
is an engineer in the city’s employ. He has devoted 
himself for forty-three years to its 550 miles of sewers, 
a labyrinth in which a tall man may walk upright. 

“T understand it?” he exclaimed. “‘No one man can 
understand it.”” He fumbled in one of the drawers of 
his desk, piled high with blueprints of the underworld, 
and hauled forth a double handful of tangled cotton 
string, rubber bands, and wrapping cords. “It’s like 
that,” he said, “‘and there is not much any of us can 
do about it. 

“The subsurface rights, the franchises, make almost 
as-much of a tangle. We who make the underground 
have our own body of laws; we have our diplomats 
for the domains of sewers, subways, water supply, gas, 
electricity, mail tubes, steam, railroads, and other 
services. Each time one company wants to expand or 
change, all must be consulted and placated. The most 
positive statement I can make about the undergound 
structure is that it is governed by 
a total lack of system. You must 
remember that the burrowing be- 
gan when the first sewers were laid, 
before 1700. What it will be like be- 
low the streets two hundred years 
from now I'll leave to your im- 
agination.”” (Continued on Page 8! 
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Heme Combats bom Nine to Fre 


MAN’S office is the place in which he spends 
most of his waking hours. The big moments of 
his creative life occur inside those four walls. 

His house, his car, his clubs, all grow out of his achieve- 
ment—without the office, these things wouldn’t exist 
for him. Here is the nerve center of his very life. 

He isn’t an adding machine. He’s a highly special- 
ized human being with a personality, tastes, hobbies, 
and pet hates that make him quite different from his 
equally successful friend A. or his rival B. Yet, if a 
freak tornado were to pick him up with his secretary 
and her files and drop him into A.’s office or B.’s, he 
mightn’t even notice the change until strange voices 
began calling him on the telephone. For his own office 
no more fits him than if it were a ready-made suit, 
and a secondhand one at that. 


Eighteenth-century pine, crimson damask hangings, 
and an Oriental rug of deep reds and blues lend an 
air of solid English reliability to this American office. 
The picture above the fireplace provides modernity. 


EB 2 
W. & J. Sloane 





Until a few years ago, practically all American 
business men were content with offices as bare and 
impersonal as hospital rooms: chairs chosen for 
solidity rather than for comfort, a desk no wife would 
tolerate at home, files in plain view, bleak as a row 
of tin trunks, windows bare and unadorned. 


Do You Work in Shirtsleeves? 


A man’s brain could function in such surroundings, 
perhaps, but the rest of him simply went to sleep 
until five o’clock. Apparently it never occurred to him 
to change a stage set that would have fitted a central 
figure working in his shirt sleeves. 

Nobody seems to know who was the first to see the 
light. Perhaps he fell asleep when he’d come back to 
the office one night after dinner, dreamed he was at 
home in the smart new house he’d built for his wife, 
and woke with a start to see with new eyes the bare, 
unlovely, cheerless place he’d built for himself. Why 
should he live in something that looked like the un- 
loved child of a railway station and the reception 
room at the local jail? Why should the people who 
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mattered most in his business world always see him 
in such uninviting surroundings? 

That started it. Some of the first offices to have the 
curves of beauty added to the straight lines of effi- 
ciency erred in taking on too much weight. A blanket 
order was given to a firm that said “Hurrah!” and 
dumped a line of unsalable goods, trusting to the idea 
that men not connected with the furniture business 
knew very little about such things. The result was 
much worse than before—like a hand-colored photo- 
graph better left in black and white. In other instances, 
office owners themselves took hold of the idea from 
the wrong angle, determining to register with the 
client at all costs, even if the color scheme should 
knock him back down the elevator shaft. Rooms of this 
type always convey an impression of theatricality 
that sets up a feeling of distrust. Nine times out of ten, 
too, the man himself can’t work successfully in such 
too-insistent surroundings. 


Dignity, Comfort, and Beauty 


Misfit offices still exist, but they are gradually 
being weeded out. The best of those done today have a 
fine dignity, an air of solid comfort, and a beauty 
that is thoroughly masculine without being heavy or 
oppressive. With these qualities in common, each 
example bears the stamp of the man himself—his busi- 
ness, his tastes, his hobbies. 

The first thing to attend to in creating such an office 
is the architectural background. Symmetry and bal- 
ance in the room itself are essential to the foursquare 
kind of beauty that a man likes. It isn’t always easy 
to see that doors and windows are well placed in 
existing space, and that there shall be no disfiguring 
beams in the ceiling. But when the firm is moving into 
new quarters and the building is still in the steel, all 
sorts of juggling can be done. If an off-center door 
can’t be disposed of, its twin can be faked. If an odd 
window throws the whole composition off, it can be 
blocked up inside, unless needed for light. If ceiling 
beams can’t be furred down without making the 
room too low, they can be lined up regularly, even if 
some of them are false. 

Having registered balance in the very bones of the 
room, we should go on to add the flesh before we tackle 
the clothes. What shall we do with the walls, the ceil- 
ing, and the floor? 

Pine paneling is the thing that most executives think 
of first—antique paneling if the firm is very grand and 
this is the president’s office, otherwise good modern 
paneling at less expense. All types of pine room de- 
mand good, grave, symmetrical design in the panels, a 
cornice that is really a cornice and not a picture mold- 
ing, window and door trim that has character and 
interest. 


For the Paneled Room 


Curtains for such a room are best kept absolutely 
simple, hanging in straight folds to the floor rather 
than to the window sill. Draped curtains get out of 
order, and short curtains blow out the window. In any 
case, they should be lined so that the sun cannot rot 
them. As to color, it might be anything in the rich, 
darkish tones that a man likes—ruby red, forest green, 


deep old blue, mustard yellow. For the summer, it 
should be part of the secretary’s job to see that the 
curtains come down, go to the cleaner, and are packed 
away carefully for the fall. If her employer is a stickler 
for effect and spends much time at the office in hot 
weather, she might be told to substitute others of plain 
or discreetly flowered glazed chintz, which sheds the 
dust and always looks cool. A certain bareness, how- 
ever, is not objectionable in the summer. Then there 
are Venetian blinds. They take the place of both glass 
curtains and shades and allow us to have just as much 
light as we want and no more. 

The ceiling in a paneled room is generally in cream- 
colored plaster, but the floor should be dark. The best 
material, of course, would be wood, highly polished, 
but cork: or rubber will fit the fire regulations, and 
over either can go an Oriental rug, a plain Chenille, or 
a Wilton that picks up the color of the curtains. If a 
small rug is chosen, it should ‘be placed parallel with 
the walls. The fewer the angles, the less distraction— 
always. 

English eighteenth-century furniture has the dignity 
and the masculinity that suits such a room: a big desk, 
set head on, not cat-a-corner, chairs that are comfort- 
able to the back as well as to the eye. But England in 
those days never had what we want over against one 
wall—a long, broad, upholstered sofa with not a bit 
of wood showing, deep in the cushions but not so soft 
that it always looks mussy, slip-covered in a material 
that goes with the curtains and the rug and will also 
go to the cleaner as fixed-in-place upholstery can’t. 
If the room is large enough, a couple of armchairs up- 
holstered in fabric or leather are a great addition. 
Near sofa and chairs should stand convenient little 
tables—the solid kind—for smoking things, papers, 
and so on. 

Lighting fixtures should be in key with the real 
elegance of such a room. 


The Right Paint is Restful 


But suppose you don’t like pine paneling, or the firm 
wouldn’t stand the expense, or the space isn’t large 
enough for so much downright dignity. 

If it isn’t money but color that puts you off, a fine 
old French room of oak might be chosen, with French 
antiques of the Louis XV type, or good reproductions 
of the same period. In this case, the rug might be an 
Aubusson, authentic or copied, for fine modern edi- 
tions of these beautiful carpets are now being pro- 
duced. All the colors in a room of this kind are dis- 
tinctly lighter and brighter than those chosen for the 
English room. 

But a perfectly satisfactory office can be done 
without wood for walls. Plain paint is a marvelous 
finish, provided the man who gives the orders doesn’t 
think it has to be cream or light tan. 

Dark colors—dark brown, dark green, deep blue, 
terra cotta, and so on—are restful, not in the least 
depressing; and, far from detracting from the space, 
they seem to increase it. Naturally, they depend for 
their higher notes on the rug, the curtains, and the 
upholstery. 

Even mediocre furniture looks its best against such 
backgrounds. The brown or the green room sets off the 
lighter woods, like the maple of the newly revived 
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William F. Wholey Co., Inc. 


Wood-Paneled Walls 


Dignity and charm in the office of W. H. Baker, president of 
Merrit, Chapman & Scott Corporation, N. Y.C. In the upper 
half of each window the decorator has placed spots of color 
which symbolize the executive’s hobbies and personal interests. 
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Biedermeier, that German version of the Empire 
mode, but even more businesslike and closely akin to 
modern practice in its clean-cut simplicity and its 
notes of black. French furniture in walnut also ap- 
pears to advantage in the green or the brown room, 
but mahogany isn’t so happy. The navy-blue room 
seems to take any of the wood finishes, and makes the 
best dark frame for French Empire pieces, those 
slightly massive creations in mahogany with gilt 
mounts that owe their inspiration to Napoleon. 


Modernistie Settings 


Again, in this day and age, there are men down- 
town as well as women uptown who prefer the modern 
mode to anything taken from the past, no matter 
how augustly sponsored. Painted or cork walls may 
be the first step in a contemporary room. The windows 
are curtainless, provided with Venetian blinds or the 
even newer variant, made in burnished metal, in which 
the strips hang vertically instead of horizontally. The 
furniture is metal, upholstered in washable leather 
or in fabrikoid. The color scheme has a background 
of neutral tone, with the accents in black and white, 
dark brown and light gray, or—if a man’s fancy sings 
a bit—brilliant color. 

The modern room of the moment, however, nas 
nothing in common with the late Greenwich Village 
school of fun. Red is perhaps the least likely note to 
be encountered; cold blue or even bright green in 
restricted quantities is less trying to work with. The 
modern room depends for its effect on its air of spa- 
ciousness; the fewer the islands of furniture on a sea of 
floor, the better the practice. Linoleum, happy in any 
of the room types mentioned except the wood-paneled 
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ones, is at its best here, inlaid in some bold, original, 
mathematically beautiful design but preferably kept 
low in color value, and rugless. 

There is still another background suggestion, one 
that couldn’t have been included two years ago. This 
concerns a process of photographic reproduction and 
enlargement now used by some of the most advanced 
New York decorators in creating individualized wall- 
paper. 

Suppose a man has built up a great business: first a 
tiny factory, then a bigger one, then another, finally a 
mammoth concern that represents his life work. If he 
has photographs of these, he can get an artist to 
arrange them in some sort of interesting group, and 
from such a composite picture can be developed a great 
repeat design that fills his walls. If done in gray or 
sepia on white it makes a not-too-insistent back- 
ground and one that has great interest for himself and 
his friends. 

Perhaps, though, his chief concern isn’t factories 
but ships, or curious and interesting sidelights on an 
importing business, great buildings of which he has 
been the architect or the financial backer, machines 
that he has invented or improved, their intricate 
wheels symbolic of our whirling age. The idea has 
limitless possibilities. With such a background he can 


Even back in 1880 a few important offices reflected 
the individualistic taste of their users. This one, 
pictured in the Daily Mirror of that year, provided 
facilities for having important data at hand. The 
massive desk with its pigeonholes and the address 
book did the work of today’s less obtrusive files. 
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Wood paneling in the modern mode is 
exemplified in this Strauss & Company 
office, decorated by Whitman & Goodman. 
Austerity of line and color scheme makes 
for restfulness, and the simple Venetian 
blinds admit air and light, as desired. 


create a room that is his own, and no 
other man’s on earth. 

The next set of additions to the 
scheme depends on available space. 

Every important executive should 

have some sort of place, even if it’s 

just a glorified cupboard, where he 

can wash his hands, hang up his hat 

in peace, and park his golf clubs. And 

it shouldn’t look as though it belonged to the stock 
room, something to be ashamed of when he opens the 
door. If his downtown club is around the corner this 
may be all he needs, but some men prefer enough 
room in which to change for week-end fishing, an 
evening at the theater, and so on; which requirements 
call for a real bathroom with a shower and provision 
for hanging clothes under cover. 

If space is available, a serving pantry might be 
installed. There are many days on which a busy man 
would prefer not to have to go out for lunch, but the 
meal sent in from a restaurant or a club is rarely satis- 
factory, if it arrives all at once and there is no pro- 
vision for keeping things hot. Then, too, there are oc- 
casions when matters have to be talked over between 
aman and his associates or his clients that would be 
dynamite if overheard. And why shouldn’t it be 
possible to lunch en famille downtown as well as up- 
town—in the office itself in the winter, on the terrace 
under the awning in the summer? 

Leaving the utilizing of space for physical conven- 
ience, we might consider using it still further for 
mental satisfaction. The time has passed when the 
average big executive has no hobbies but his business 
and his golf. Today some of our foremost collectors 
come in this category, and almost every man has a 


penchant for picking up oddments of one kind or an- 
other. 


Expressing Individuality 


A New York advertising man goes in for old 
broadsides; he has a series framed uniformly and hung 
in his office. A Chicago editor collects modern paint- 
ings; his walls are a gallery where a fresh exhibit 
hangs almost every month. A Midwestern manu- 
facturer loves first editions; some of his favorites are 
in glass-protected bookcases downtown. An architect 
in New England has a valuable collection of old prints; 
why should he see those he likes best only at night? 
A lawyer on the Coast makes a hobby of flow- 
ers; vases to suit all comers are part of the office 
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equipment. A real-estate magnate has a mania for 
medals and coins; isn’t he lucky that he’s finally 
found a place for them where his wife doesn’t 
register impatience? 

This matter of wives brings up a reason for the 
downtown living room that applies in more cases than 
it should. There are wives and wives, but too often 
some of them seem to forget that an appreciation of 
beauty is not exclusively a feminine possession. If a 
man suggests this or that color in his own house, if he 
objects because a chair isn’t comfortable or a light 
isn’t good to read by, he’s likely to have it borne in 
upon him that he has no taste. Rather than fight, your 
typical American husband gives in; some of them even 
come to believe in the accusation. 


Why Not Boss the Job? 


A man of our acquaintance, president of a firm in 
the Middle West, had a wife who was also president— 
of the most important woman’s club in town. She and 
her friends had all gone in heavily for decoration, and, 
in the process, she had offered to do his office. But here 
he took his stand; he didn’t like what she liked. Be- 
cause she wouldn’t let him alone he went out and 
chose things himself—which made it even worse, since 
she had a definite objective for her criticism. But he 
enjoyed the place and so did his friends; secretly he 
thought it very good indeed. 

In the course of time the club brought a famous 
New York decorator out to give a talk, and Madame 
President entertained her. Before she left for the train, 
she and her hostess dropped into the office to say 
good-by. 

“What a perfectly corking room!” said the visitor. 
“Do you know, I wish your decorator had managed to 
get the same feeling into the house. By the way, 
whom did you have?” 

There was a moment’s silence, then Madame Presi- 
dent found her voice. “I did the house and my hus- 
band did the office,” said a brave lady. “His taste is 
better than mine.” 











San Francisco 


Che city that was never a 


By FREEMAN TILDEN 


Photographs by James N. Doolittle 


The Chinese, who be- 
gan to come in soon 
after the end of Span- 
ish sovereignty, are a 
part of the very inner 
fiber of San Francisco. 


once said, that it had always the urban instinct: 

it never wore rompers and knickers, but arrived 
and was accepted into the galaxy of cities, sophisticate, 
poised, and topped with a silk hat. Athens was that 
way perhaps. There was something inevitable about it. 
Sooner or later, the founders said, this will be a stirring 
municipality; why not now? 

They are lucky who enter San Francisco for the 
first time by the front door, which is the Golden Gate. 
And especially if it should happen to be the sunrise 
moment when your ship noses in from the Pacific 
through that narrow portal, and the miraculous Bay 
is flushed with rose, and Oakland and Berkeley are 
etched against the Contra Costa hills, and the city 
looms clean and bright upon your right hand. 

Not all can be so fortunate. Most visitors come into 
San Francisco by the rear entrance, which is across the 
Bay from the eastern side; and of course this is no bad 
adventure either, for you cross to the city by ferry 
boat, and have twenty minutes to view it before you 
emerge into the Embarcadero and Market Street. Or 
you may come still another way, up the Peninsula from 
San José, and enter by the side door, by Palo Alto 
and the more luxurious residential suburbs. 

If you come to San Francisco by sea, you will of 
course have had the salt wind long in your clothes; 
but should you happen to arrive by the back door, as 
soon as you top the crest of the low hills that separate 
the littoral from the inland valleys you will suddenly 
sniff a briny tang. When you do, you have come into 
the sphere of influence of San Francisco. Some days 
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there may be a little too much trade wind 
to suit the unacclimated. If you find your- 
self wrapping a topcoat pleasurably about 
you, one of these summer days when 
the thermometers are exploding all over the 
rest of the country, it does not mean that 
the sun is in failing health. Not at all. 
It is merely part of the meteorological 
whimsiness of this San Francisco region, 
where the mean summer temperature dif- 
fers from the mean winter temperature by 
only a few degrees. Next February the 
same topcoat will keep you just as warm. 

To recommend any climate is like rec- 
ommending a book or a play. What is one 
man’s meat is another’s cyanide. Besides, 
we do overmuch consider our atmospheric 
surroundings, as though good friends, good 
books, and pleasant work to do could not compensate 
for the dreariest drizzle that ever fell on a town. 
Nevertheless, if there is any city in the world where the 
temper of the people cannot be considered apart from 
the peculiarly stimulating quality of the air they 
breathe, that city must be San Francisco. The trade 
winds are keen, not abrasive. There is even a caressing 
quality in them—the softness of touch of a perfect 
razor. 


No Exag¢gerations, Please 


Cities may have a sense of humor, as well as indi- 
viduals. London has it; so has Boston. It is a blessed 
thing, of course. It prevents a city from indulging in 
ridiculous exaggerations about itself. On the other 
hand, it may be that this sense of humor, in our times, 
is an expensive luxury. People believe pretty much 
what they hear reiterated, and a certain amount of 
exercise with the bass drum is necessary to get at- 
tention. 

“We know,” said a business man to me, “that we 
have missed a good many chances, by being what is 
called conservative. There is something in us that 
prevents us from ‘whooping it up’ about ourselves, 
our city, and our opportunities. In the past ten years 
the growth of our population has been just about 25 
per cent—almost exactly the same ratio as Chicago 
and New York. Some among us say we should have 
done far better by being noisier. Others say that after 
all, we have had a sound, healthy growth, and it is 
better to have a contented, assimilated family than 








SAN FRANCISCO 


A City of Individualists 


Wind blowing, flags standing straight, trees moving, a sky 
streaked with clouds, a bit overcast, but brilliant sunshine withal, 
the sea in the air—that is a typical San Francisco day. Since the 
days of 1906 the skyline has undergone a radical change, and 
Montgomery Street, the Wall Street of the Coast, now reflects 
the fact that the city is one of the world’s metropolitan centers. 
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to promise more than can be performed. As for myself, 
I don’t know. There’s something to be said on both 
sides.” 

This is an illustration of the strange maturity of 
San Francisco, which is really not very old, considered 
as an American city. The place is wholly adult. A 
young Frenchwoman, an instructor in one of the 
Eastern colleges, was making her first visit to the city, 
and was riding in a taxi down California Street from 
Nob Hill to the Ferry. 
She said to her com- 
panion suddenly, ‘‘ This 
city has the feeling of 
a place that has been 
much lived in.” It could 
not be more amply ex- 
pressed. San Francisco 
has been much lived in. 
And well lived in. There 
is a tradition of good 
food at a_ reasonable 
price, as there is in Paris. 
No city that does not 
have good cooking at 
reasonable prices can be 
called wholly civilized. 

There is here, as in 
all natural and devel- 
oped seaports, the sense 
that just around the cor- 
ner there is an adven- 
ture lying in wait for 
you, something queer, 
exotic, delightful. The Chinese love San Francisco, 
and how could the Chinese—those intangibles that 
had already tasted all experiences when the Pharaohs 
were newly rich—love a tree without many rings, or a 
rock without lichen? 


hinder transportation. 


Beloved Chinatown 


If the Chinese love San Francisco, San Francisco 
also loves its Chinese. Mind, I say “‘its’’ Chinese, not 
“the” Chinese. These Orientals are part of the very 
fiber of the city. Chinatown is not an excrescence: 
it is implicit and incorporated. For years upon years 
the poker-faced, humorous sons of the dragon have 
been faithful house boys, cooks, club servants, mer- 
chant-friends and gardeners, and your true San 
Franciscan cannot imagine his city without them. 
They came soon after the Anglo-Saxon took over sover- 
eignty from Spain. Thousands of them are American- 
born; they are citizens, and loyal ones. 

The very day I arrived in San Francisco a trial for 
murder began, in which the defendant was Liu Fook, 
a house servant, accused of slaying his “‘ boss missy.” 
Although there was most damaging evidence against 
the accused, hardly a San Franciscan with whom I 
talked would admit the possibility of Liu Fook’s guilt. 
It was unthinkable that a Chinese boy should do such 
a thing. It just couldn’t happen, that’s all. There must 
be some mistake. Mistake or not, what a beautiful 
mutual loyalty this attitude reveals! On the same day, 
the newspapers told of the funeral of Tom Foon Chew, 
the “‘asparagus king”’ of northern California, and the 
list of honorary and active pallbearers included names 


Hills mark the city, but they also 
Hence 
this turntable for trolley cars. 
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which were certainly not Chinese and which closely 
resembled those of prominent men of old families. 

And, while we are upon the subject, perhaps I had 
better note the lamentable fact that Sing Fat’s es- 
tablishment is going out of business. It will leave 
a hole in Chinatown never to be stopped, for 
all the world knew Sing Fat’s and the genial, 
scrupulous gentleman who conducted the store for 
so many years—Tong Bong. 

Yes, Tong Bong is retiring at the age of 
eighty, and the son who was to take his place 
as proprietor is dead. “‘It is time for me to 
go,” says Tong Bong. “Business is not what 
it used to be. There are too many cheap imi- 
tations.” In the Canton dialect Sing Fat 
means, I believe, “Health and Prosperity.” 
Well, Sing Fat to you, Tong Bong! You never 
sold an inferior article, or took a questionable 
penny. You have been one of the reasons why 
San Francisco loves its Chinese. 


Fog—But Pleasant Fog 


This is a city by the sea, of the sea, and for 
the sea—and the Pacific never lets you forget 
it. The fog rolls in from beyond the Faral. 
lones and wraps the buildings, the streets, 
and the people in a mysterious mist, filmy, 
intimate, and flowing—but never the pea- 
soup kind of fog that stings the eyes and 
sends traffic staggering, as occurs in London. 

You awake in the morning, if you happen 
to be lodged in that vicinity, as I was, and 
look out into Union Square, at the sea gulls disput- 
ing sovereignty with the pigeons on the green triangles 
of the park. Sea gulls circle all day above the sky- 
scrapers, soaring and diving. Why do they fly all 
day where there is no food? They must enjoy fly- 
ing for its own sake. Or perhaps they do find 
food in the heart of the city. At least I heard 
that while the great Russ Building was a steel 
skeleton the structural workers, sitting on their 
perches, used to feed part of their luncheons to the 
gulls. It is a difficult locality in which to rear goldfish. 
You plant a few fish in your outdoor basin, unaware of 
the presence of a gull overhead. A few minutes after 
you turn your back, you require a new supply of gold- 
fish. 

Everything that is commercially great and promis- 
ing about San Francisco comes from her ideal situation 


Born 


with a Silk Hat 


The city has been the port of the West since there was a 
great port on the coast. It was born sophisticated and re- 
mains so. Here come ships from seven seas. This steamer 
from Japan is bearing part of a silk cargo which last year 
amounted to $55,000,000. One hundred and eighteen 
steamship lines stop in the port’s 450 square miles of road- 
stead. Eighteen miles of berthing space are in its bay. 
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as a port. With one of the world’s two finest harbors 
and with an empire to trade in, it could be no other- 
wise. Four hundred and fifty square miles of roadstead 
are in this Bay, and eighteen miles of berthing space 
for ships. At the risk of underestimating the total 
number of ships in the world, it seems to me that they 
could all anchor here. From no vantage point except 
a bird’s can one possibly know the extent of this 
priceless landlocked harbor, for the fingers of it reach 
below Palo Alto on the south, to Petaluma on the 
north, and far up into the Delta on the east. 


Along the Water Front 


And such a country as it has at its back! The Great 
Valley—teally all one valley, though the southern 
part is known as the San Joaquin and the northern 
part as the Sacramento—with its fruit and vegetables 
and cattle and sheep and grain, pours its products 
through that funnel called the Delta into the Bay. So 
also do the coast counties both north and south of the 
Gate. One hundred and eighteen steamship lines make 
San Francisco regularly a port of call, and the total 
value of water-borne cargoes in and out of the Bay 


Ships were once first sighted 
from this hill and their arrival 
signaled to those who waited 
below. Hence the name Tele- 
graph Hill. Here the camera 
is turned toward Upper Bay. 


exceeds that of any other Amer- 
ican port except New York. Of 
silk alone there came into this 
port from the Orient last year 
shipments worth nearly fifty- 
five million dollars. 

But to know San Francisco 
as a port, figures will not do. 
You have to go out by the south 
portal of the Golden Gate some 
day when there are plenty of 
blue peters being hauled down, 
and see the great ships go out 
one after another—laying their 
courses for Hawaii, for Australia, 
for South America, for Yoko- 
hama. Cargo liners of the newest 
build, equipped with Diesel en- 
gines and making better speed 
than the most luxurious trans- 
atlantic passenger ships once 
logged, bound for Sweden, for 
Havre, for Liverpool, for Buenos 
Aires; tankers, with their stacks 
astern, going in and coming out; 
refrigerator ships bound for the 
Orient with grapes and plums 
and pears; perhaps an army 
transport bound for the Philip- 
pines or China; and the palatial 
tourist boats taking fortunate 
folk to New York by way of 


the Panama Canal. 


Yes, San Francisco lives by the sea, and it has all the: 


flavor of a great port. Your nose informs you, as you 
walk along the water front, that there is coffee here; 
and spices, and chocolate, and drayloads of Oriental 
wares are being speeded from the shipside up to China- 
town: chests of tea, bales of birds’ nests and dried 
lizards and incense, and boxes that may contain most 
potent heathen gods, for all you know. The slim young 
man that just darted past you into that store is fourth 
assistant engineer on a British cargo boat. He sails 
in exactly three hours, but he cannot resist the cravat 
he just saw in the window. Tomorrow he will take it 
out of the wrapper and try it on, many fathoms of 
blue water being under him. He feels sure it will greatly 
impress the buxom lass that tends bar in a certain pub 
in Antwerp, up the Scheldt. 

So close lies San Francisco to the Great Circle route 
from Panama to Yokohama, Nagasaki, Shanghai, and 
Hongkong, that to drop in at this port means an 
addition of only 163 knots in a total run of 7,650. 

There is something amazing in the fact that this 
port of San Francisco, so desirable as a harbor, and so 
vital to any sovereignty over the Pacific Coast, holds 
all records of un-discovery. I mean that one after 
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another of the great admiral-explorers sailed past the 
Golden Gate without guessing its existence. When it 
was finally found, it was by a party that came by land. 
It is true. This perfect harbor and this Golden Gate 
was first seen by Sergeant José Francisco Ortega, 
coming up the Peninsula from what is now Palo Alto. 

“Yerba Buena” the people of the first pueblo called 
it, and Yerba Buena San Francisco remained until 
1847. The name still lingers, indeed; for those who 
think that Goat Island is not a dignified appellation 
have changed it to the prettier syllables. Still, I think 
San Franciscans will be calling the island that lies be- 
tween their city and the mainland by its ruder name 
for some time yet. “‘Nob Hill” is not so refined either, 
but let anyone try to call it by a fancier handle! 

It is not because it is a homely word that these 
people object to having their city called “Frisco.” It 
is because the name is foolish and meaningless. How 
would the people of New York like ‘‘Nork,” or the 
people of Philadelphia “Phelphia,” or those of Pitts- 
burgh “Purg”’? Well, the San Franciscan likes 
“Frisco” just that much. Pray do not do it. 

In the physical making of cities the sea is a perfect 
ingredient. Next to that is a mountain for a back- 
ground, and hills within. When you have both, as have 
Rio de Janeiro and Sydney and San Francisco, you 
need wish no further. It seems to have been a matter 
of pride to the builders of this city never to go around 
any hill that a street could climb. And the notion of 
the gradient that a street can properly ascend is calcu- 
lated to raise the hair of the visitor from flatter lands. 
I noticed only one hillside in San Francisco upon 
which the road builders had decided that a street 
couldn’t be made to adhere. This was on the westerly 
slope of Telegraph Hill. Here the roadway ended at a 
solid concrete fence. On the other side of the fence, in 
what might have been the lower part of the street 
if it had been regarded as advisable, the ground was 
plowed, and a young boy, with a saturnine counte- 
nance and a garden hose, was watering a bed of 
nasturtiums and petunias. 

Fully to comprehend the real spirit of gay, hard- 
playing, hard-working San Francisco, you must read 
back into the history of the city. California was ceded 
to the United States in 1848. In March of that year 
San Francisco had 820 people. A lot just north of 
Market Street 137 feet square could be bought for $16. 


The City’s Yeasty Days 


Gold was discovered; the rush began. Within 
two years there were more than 20,000 people, mostly 
men, in the city; there were three daily newspapers, 
seven churches and two theaters; eggs were selling at 
a dollar apiece, cot beds were five dollars the night, 
and common laborers got twenty dollars a day. A 
mushroom! Yes, but it was to give way to a live oak. 


Thousands now take ferry boats to work in San 
Francisco. Colorful and thrilling, this daily jaunt will 
be unnecessary with the coming of the great new 
bridges. But some romance must go, that the city 
may rest its hands on opposite shores and that 
millions of commuters may pass over on rubber. 


All kinds and conditions of men flowed into the Bay 
region at the call of the treacherous yellow metal. 
The pious and the dissolute, the learned and the 
ignorant, swarmed together in a tented town that was 
bohemian by necessity at first, and remained bo- 
hemian later by choice. The toughness and violence 
of the Forty-niners has been played up in fiction, it 
seems to me, all out of just proportion. Bad characters 
there were, and lawless acts; but we know only too 
well in our own days how a minority of unsocial, willful 
men can play upon the tolerance of the industrious 
and law-abiding majority. Chicago is not a city of 
gunmen; it is a lenient metropolis that permits gunmen 
to ply their trade because it is too busy with its 
progress to give attention to them. So it was with San 
Francisco in those yeasty days. The time came when 
it was necessary to call a halt to bandits, and when 
the decent citizens decided to act the lamp posts were 
promptly decorated with examples. So it may happen 
in Chicago. . . 


Always an Eye for Beauty 


In its earliest days San Francisco had a wistful 
longing for beauty. Physical comeliness was not 
possible in the raw welter of a city taking shape, but 
it must be remembered that even when the tempera- 
ture of life was here most feverish, and men were 
made and broken overnight, there was a market for 
cultural wares—an eager, generous market. Many a 
lecturer and artist in the ’50’s went back to New 
England and New York with his pockets lined with 
takings. They were sound at the core, those Argo- 
nauts! 

They founded a school system that has grown to be 
one of the finest in the country. Their desire for beauty 
has led them to be reckless investors in any project 
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that seemed likely to result in a festival for the eye and 
ear. Hence they plucked one of the best of the world’s 
public parks, a thousand acres in extent, out of the 
unpromising sand hills, combed the continents for 
talent and material wherewith to adorn it, and offered 
it to the future, to have and to hold. 

Would you see the most complete exhibit of rhodo- 
dendrons ever gathered in one encampment? Go 
to Golden Gate Park at that time when it becomes 
an avalanche of bloom. Would you see public and 
private buildings that do not falter along in borrowed 
ideas, but have a character that springs from the needs 
and the essence of the city itself? Regard the municipal 
edifices, the homes and the skyscrapers. Taste in 
architecture is touchy and private; you may like your 
own ideas better; but you will be glad that San 
Francisco, in dressing itself with mortar and stone, 
has followed its peculiar bent, and has not leaned 
weakly upon conformity. 


With Tolerance Their Guide 


San Francisco early acquired the play spirit. The 
theater always flourished. Good actors and actresses 
looked upon the city as an El Dorado, and looked not 
in vain. Bad actors were not shot; they were even 
rewarded. The city has always been good-natured, 
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Powell Street and the entrance 
to the St. Francis Hotel. Some 
of the city streets are, like this 
one, horizontal, but many are so 
steeply inclined as almost to 
need steps in the sidewalks. 


unexacting, willing to concede that 
other places and people have merits 
and should be permitted to go their 
own ways, even though misguided. 
I have said that there is a rare 
municipal sense of humor, and of 
course this implies that the individ- 
uals have a liberal share. But the 
play spirit is more active—it loves 
laughter, practical jokes, bright con- 
versation. 


A Birthday Prank 


Where else in America could there 
take place such a gigantic bit of 
horse play as two of the great finan- 
ciers perpetrated upon each other 
not many years ago? One of them 
started East on a business trip. The 
other arranged that at every station 
where the train stopped, a bushel of 
potatoes should be delivered to his 
hapless victim, by special messen- 
ger, prepaid. No sooner did _ the 
Overland Express glide into Reno, 
Elko, Salt Lake, Cheyenne, than a 
breathless expressman appeared at 
the Pullman door with a bushel of 
potatoes and a receipt to be signed. 

The victim signed for the potatoes and bided his 
time. He waited till he returned to San Francisco and 
ascertained the birthday of the other man, who was 
a banker. On that day a van backed up to the bank 
and, to the consternation of the bystanders and 
customers, unloaded a lion and a tiger, the animals 
being led into the bank and delivered to the addressee 
with the compliments of the season. This may seem 
juvenile to staider folks, and you may not admire prac- 
tical joking. But it must be admitted that there is some 
merit in jesting that assumes such heroic proportions. 

The play spirit may take other forms, less spectacu- 
lar. There was an insurance man who had worked hard, 
done many kindnesses, and made a host of friends. He 
was invited to a dinner, and found that the dinner was 
in honor of himself. The chairman rose and said: ‘‘ We 
all like you. We all appreciate what you have quietly 
done, these many years. We think the time has come 
when you should be in business for yourself, so we 
have taken the liberty of renting and furnishing an 
office for you, and making the necessary arrangements 
for credit at one of the banks.” I am not sure I have 
the story with complete accuracy, but it was some- 
thing very like that. This was another phase of the 
play spirit of the city. 

The work spirit is the other side of the medal. San 
Francisco is rich, enormously rich. Its stock exchange 
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Chinatown is not an excrescence. 
Its poker-faced sons of the 
dragon ‘‘belong”’; but its pictur- 
esque quality is paling as the 
queue and traditional costume 
become less and less common. 


ranks second in the United States in 
its volume of transactions. Wher- 
ever, on the Pacific slope, you find 
pioneering development, you are 
pretty certain to find San Fran- 
cisco money. Things have here a 
way of getting done—done ingen- 
iously and effectively, and with 
surprisingly little theatrical embel- 
lishment. As I write, the contract 
for the construction of Boulder 
Dam, the greatest contract ever 
awarded to private parties by the 
federal government, as well as the 
bulkiest engineering project ever 
attempted within the boundaries of 
the country, has just been awarded 
to a group of companies whose 
offices are in San Francisco. No 
doubt San Francisco capital will 
largely finance the undertaking. 
At least, the basis of credit lies 
here. 

It is not long before work will 
be begun on the Golden Gate 
Bridge, a mighty span that will 
connect San Francisco with the 
Marin peninsula and the north- 
ern coast counties. The bonds have 
been voted, and preliminary engi- 
neering tests have demonstrated the feasibility of 
creating here what will be the longest suspension 
bridge in the world. With this bridge, and with that 
other prodigy in concrete and steel, the Trans- 
Bay structure, the erection of which has received 
governmental sanction, San Francisco will turn a new 
leaf in its record. 


Breakfast on the Ferry 


Some will regret that the day of the ferry trans- 
portation must come to an end. It has been unique and 
colorful. To take an ocean voyage on the way to work, 
to have a good breakfast aboard the boats, to stand 
at the bow and see the city reach out its arms to them, 
day after day, has been a mighty satisfying thing to 
the army of commuters who lived in Oakland, Berke- 
ley, Sausalito, and the outlying districts of Contra 
Costa and Marin. ) 

But inevitably the pace quickens. San Francisco 
must rest its hands upon the opposite shores, so 
that the millions may ride across on rubber. A little 
romance will die, and that is the penalty for the 
physical growth of cities. 

San Francisco has always been, and is today, a man’s 
town. That is why women adore it. For a man’s town, 
if we may run the risk of paradox, is a town that 
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contrives to be wholly masculine in essence, but with 
Juno as the goddess of the city. ‘‘Ce qui plait aux 
dames” is the motto of every masculine metropolis. 
Consider Paris—a man’s city conducted for the 
benefit of the ladies. 

But whether San Francisco is a man’s town or not, 
you leave it and this breed of Jason, if you must go, 
with the feeling that if some later day you need a 
refuge, a solace, an opportunity, and a friend, here 
she stands. 

The future is surely with this city—a future, 
according to Sir Henri Deterding, the great Dutch- 
English oil king, “‘as great as anyone can dare im- 
agine.”’ She looks out upon the Pacific, and it is in the 
Pacific that the story of the coming years will be 
revealed. The city is rich, but it will be far richer. 
No city becomes rich by luck. Only by industry, 
brains, and strategic position. 

But riches are not all. There is reason to suppose 
that San Francisco will remain buoyant, kind, hos- 
pitable and racy, under whatever growth. I like to 
think of what Tom Fitch, the silver-tongued orator 
of the Golden Gate, said years ago: “Why should I 
bother about wealth when I can buy a dinner for 
twenty-five cents, ride for a nickel to the rim of a 
continent, and watch the golden sun sink in a purple 
sea?” 








Why Britain Bows to the Dole 


By H. WILSON HARRIS 


commonly miscalled the dole, is running the 

country into debt at the rate of $250,000,000 a 
year. The taxpayer has to find the interest on that and 
will sooner or later have tc pay off the principal. As a 
British taxpayer I take little pleasure in handing over 
some 20 per cent of my income to the Treasury in 
income tax, but I would much rather go on doing that 
than see the so-called dole discontinued. 

The dole is an unhappy necessity, but the alterna- 
tive to it would be something unhappier still. For the 
choice lies between organized and unorganized relief 
of those on whom the disaster of unemployment has 
fallen, and between maintenance as a statutory right 
and maintenance as mere charity. Even Englishmen 
groaning under the burden of the dole are usually 
prepared to admit that the money is well spent. 

When unemployment insurance was first established 
for a certain number of selected trades in 1913 the 
system of government employment exchanges had 
been in existence three years. That provided a neces- 
sary basis for the new departure. The principles laid 
down were simple, being in fact those common to every 
insurance scheme, whether against death or against 
fire or against accident or any other calamity. The 
insured person makes periodical payments as pre- 
miums, and out of the fund thus built up he receives 
benefit when misfortune overtakes him, the sum drawn 
out bearing a definite actuarial relation to the sums 
paid in. In the case of unemployment insurance the 
payments in consisted of a fixed sum contributed 
weekly in respect to each workman by the man him- 
self, his employer, and the State jointly. The payments 
out, when the man became unemployed, consisted of 
a fixed allowance per week for a limited number of 
weeks. At the time the war broke out in 1914 the 
scheme was a proved success, and a reserve fund be- 
yond expectations had accumulated. 
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Inroads on the Treasury 


When normal life was resumed after the war the 
whole industrial outlook was changed, and the eco- 
nomic depression of 1921 produced a crisis of the first 
magnitude. But the unemployed insurance scheme 
continued. The payments in went on as usual and the 
payments out were made on the statutory scale to any 
man unemployed through no fault of his own and 
willing to take a suitable job if one was offered him. 
But inevitably the grand total of payments in dimin- 
ished as the number of employed men got fewer, and 
the grand total of payments out increased as the num- 
ber of unemployed entitled to benefit increased. The 
unemployment fund, in a word, no longer balanced. 

What, in those conditions, was to be done? Three 
courses were possible: The rate of payments in could 
be increased; the rate of payments out could be dimin- 
ished; or the established rates could be maintained and 
the fund allowed to run into debt. The third course 


was chosen. The payments in are as high as either 
employer or employee can stand. The payments out 
are only sufficient to provide a bare subsistence for the 
unemployed man and his family. So the fund has been 
deliberately allowed to become insolvent, its deficit 
being covered (as a matter of mere bookkeeping) by 
loans from the Treasury. 


Safeguards Against Abuse 


The rate of contribution today in respect to some 
ten million employed persons is, in American currency, 
forty-five cents a week. Of that the insured man (or 
woman) pays fourteen cents, his employer sixteen 
cents, and the State fifteen. When he becomes un- 
employed through no fault of his own he gets $4.25 
for himself, $2.25 for his wife, and fifty cents for each 
dependent child. A man, therefore, with a wife and 
three children gets eight dollars a week, enough to 
keep his family from starving but too little to tempt 
him to rest content with the dole if a job at normal 
rates is available. 

The money is actually paid out by the employment 
exchanges, and every unemployed man has to report 
daily at the exchanges and accept any suitable job 
offered him, on pain of being cut off benefit for six 
weeks. In other words, the exchange finds the man a 
job if it can. If it cannot it gives him the dole to keep 
him going. That system is a very effective safeguard 
against abuse, and two government committees ap- 
pointed at different times to report on alleged abuses 
by individuals found them to be practically non- 
existent. 

All, of course, is not well with the unemployment 
insurance scheme. Financially, indeed, nearly every- 
thing is ill with it. The original intention was that a 
man should only be able to draw benefit for a limited 
period—on the basis, for example, of one week’s benefit 
for every six weeks of payments in. But in the general 
depression that rule had to go by the board. You could 
not leave a man to starve when the few weeks for 
which he could statutorily claim benefit had expired. 

It is significant that while various modifications of 
the insurance scheme, such as reduction of the rates 
of benefit, have been suggested, no political party in 
Great Britain has ever dreamed of proposing its aboli- 
tion. In the past ten years it has saved the country, 
if not from social revolution (as many claim) at least 
from widespread destitution and misery, both among 
the insmed men and women themselves and among 
the hundreds of thousands of small shopkeepers who 
depend on their custom. An insurance-fund overdraft 
of $450,000,000 is admittedly a formidable price to 
pay for that, but among the millions who are without 
work in Great Britain today there is no physical 
want and not a symptom of Bolshevism. That is the 
real justification for the dole. Few Englishmen feel any 
temptation to save the money and get starvation and 
social upheaval instead. 
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Which Cure for W orkless 


W orkers? 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


N A bleak day in early February a group of 
young women alighted in the Union Station of 
the national capital. Intense, serious, and 

determined were these ladies. That they were ani- 
mated by a definite and significant mission was evi- 
dent. Nor were they uninitiated in the art of publicity, 
for they were greeted by the reportorial camera and 
the inquiring scribe. 

Their objective was nothing less than a legislative 
anesthesia on a sweeping scale for the pains of mass 
idleness. Congress “must pass a law” to provide $25 
a week for every man and woman in the land who is 
without a job. Most of the intended beneficiaries prob- 
ably never earned that much when fully employed. 
Nevertheless, on grounds of broad fraternal respon- 
sibility—which discover their origin in the dim and 
distant injunctions of the good Book or on 
the Marxian postulate which grants labor a 
prior and dominant share of the national in- 
come—such proposals as the above are justi- 
fied. Incidentally, the adoption of these 
ladies’ scheme would add seven billion dol- 
lars a year to the national budget. 

The skirted delegation has placed its finger 
on an ugly problem. While the world’s major 
industries are suffering from the high pres- 
sure of congested warehouses, large areas 
remain in need of elementary necessities 
and an army of despairing men and women 
search in vain for occupation. No military 
commander ever mustered such a host. This 
country’s contingent is approximately 8,000, 
000. England adds 4,000,000 and Germany 
accounts for 5,000,000. The total for these 
three countries alone exceeds the combined 
population of Norway, Denmark, and Swe- 
den. To state the facts in a different man- 
ner it can be said that of every thousand 
workers 168 are unemployed in this country, 
200 in England, and 200 in Germany. 

Aside from the sheer magnitude of these 
mighty hosts there are other phases of the 
problem which are extremely disturbing. 

There is first of all the connection between 
idleness and prosperity. The well-being of 
this country is predicated upon mass pro- 
duction, and that in turn depends upon sus- 
tained mass consumption. The relationship 
has become the justification for the main- 
tenance of high wage levels. The impairment 
of consuming power through unemployment 





Apple vending along the sidewalks of the 
city streets is far from being a new story. 
Half a century ago this print, entitled 
“Commercial Dignity at the Apple 
Stand,”’ appeared in a metropolitan daily. 


"TK tenes of depression bring us 
close to the dole as a sop to the jobless. 
That would be a bitter pill; so would any 
governmental measure that took relief out 
of the hands of private business. But just 
such legislation threatens, says Mr. Law- 
rence, the well-known economist, unless 
our industries generally, on their own 
initiative, beat legislators to it. On the 
opposite page a Britisher tells why the 
dole is, for England, the lesser of two evils. 
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is at once a consequence of depression as well as a 
deterrent of revival. No formula for economic salva- 
tion can be sound which does not make some provi- 
sion for the men and women now without employment. 

In the second place there is the danger to our struc- 
ture of government and business which great numbers 
of suffering citizens always constitute. They become 
the easy prey of agitators with fantastic and at times 
violent remedies. The Circean plea to tear down the 
old and substitute a new scheme of things cut from 
the whole cloth is more attractive. Distant conse- 
quences lose their threat under the painful urgence of 
an empty stomach. 

Finally there is the humanitarian aspect of the 
problem. Entirely aside from the importance of em- 
ployment in the maintenance of national prosperity, 
or the susceptibility of the distressed and discon- 
tented to fallacious and subversive remedies, there is 
the genuine regret that fellow men and women should 
suffer in a land rich in all the material requisites of re- 
lief. 

How is the problem being met? One still hears an 
occasional voice in praise of individual responsibility. 
This is by no means a chauvinistic evasion of duty. 
For many reasons which cannot here be discussed the 
nominal and real income of the American worker has 
registered a consistent and impressive gain during the 
past twenty years. In terms of dollars the average 
American worker received $2.49 in 1929 where he re- 
ceived but $1 in 1910. If we take into account the 
changes in the cost of living we find that this worker 
nevertheless had secured an increase in real income 
amounting to 42 per cent. 


Grasshopper Economy 


It is not unreasonable to expect that he should have 
taken a part of this gain and set it aside as an in- 
dividual reserve fund against the days of economic 
adversity. That is exactly what the rest of us must do. 

Impatient social reformers of the new era brand 
this homely philosophy of self-help and independence 
as old-fashioned, the superannuated vestige of a dis- 
credited age when men resented the faintest suggestion 
that they be tied to the apron strings of the state. 
The magnificent notion that we are the keepers of our 
brethren has relieved the improvidential worker of all 
responsibility for the distress which hard times bring. 
Its acceptance marks the exaltation of grasshopper 
economy. 

To some extent the consequences of the depression 
insofar as they relate to unemployment are being 
mitigated by private group action. Certain of our 
trade unions have established reserves to tide the 
members over periods when they are without work 
through no fault of their own. Similar provision is 
made by some of our fraternal organizations. The 
most comprehensive efforts of this character on a 
small scale are those which have been made by a 
number of progressive American corporations. Actu- 
ated partly by human sympathy and partly by a 
species of enlightened selfishness which may be termed 
industrial statesmanship, these farsighted enterprises 
have made provision against unemployment. 

Far in the van of the empirical definition of this 
inchoate social responsibility we find the Dennison 
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Manufacturing Company. It established its unemploy- 
ment reserve fund in 1916, and the protection thus af- 
forded its workers has been in continuous operation 
ever since. In 1917 the Columbia Conserve Company 
of Indianapolis commenced the accumulation of a 
reserve fund and was followed in 1919 by the Dutchess 
Bleachery Company of Wappinger Falls, N. Y. 


Taking the Initiative 


Since that time eleven other plans have been placed 
in operation, the last two of which are highly signi- 
ficant since they embrace entire communities of em- 
ployers with plants making widely diversified prod- 
ucts. The latest of these, the Rochester Plan, adopted 
in 1931, includes fourteen concerns; and under its 
protecting canopy may be found thirty-two thousand 
workers from whose lives the specter of jobless days 
has been eliminated. In addition to these fourteen 
unemployment-insurance plans there are six other 
distinct employment-guaranty arrangements, whereby 
a minimum amount of work each year is assured. The 
Procter and Gamble Company, for example, guaran- 
tees forty-eight weeks of full pay every year. 

In the unemployment plans the companies provide 
payments to their idle workers from a reserve fund in 
the event their idleness continues beyond a certain 
minimum period known as the waiting period. The 
distinction is technical and the effect of the two types 
of plans is identical—to wit, the reduction of the 
hazards and consequences of unemployment. 

The plans range from complete company accumula- 
tion and management of the reserve fund to joint con- 
tributions by employers and employees, with the 
fund administered by disinterested officials. The 
procedure is fundamentally the same, although there 
are many differences relating to the source of the 
funds, waiting periods, ratio of payments to contri- 
butions, and limitations to protect the fund. In all 
cases a periodic payment is made into a reserve fund, 
a payment which is a definite but small fraction of the 
wages paid to the beneficiary. The size of the pay- 
ment depends upon the hazards of idleness which at- 
tach to the occupation. The plan of the General Elec- 
tric Company is a good example. Rejected by the 
employees in 1925, it has since been accepted. 


General Electric’s oo 


The proposal is first submitted to the vote of the 
workers in each plant. Upon approval by 60 per cent 
of the employees it goes into effect. The purpose is to 
raise a fund which can be used for disbursement to 
employees who must be laid off during periods of de- 
pression. Each worker pays one per cent of his weekly 
wage into the fund—a contribution matched by the 
company. On this fund the company agrees to pay 5 
per cent interest and all the costs of administration for 
the first two years. It is placed in the hands of a com- 
mittee half of whose members are chosen by the work- 
ers and half by the management. When a man is laid 
off he is paid one half his weekly wages after a waiting 
period of two weeks. These payments may not exceed 
$20 per week nor may they continue for more than ten 
weeks. It may be well to call attention to certain 
salutary safeguards in this plan: 
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1. No worker can benefit unless he has contributed 
to the fund. 

2. Relief payments may not exceed half his wages 
when employed on full time. 

3. There is a waiting period before payments com- 
mence. 

4, There is a limit to the number of payments. 

These restraints should be kept in mind when we 
come to consider unemployment insurance on a large 
scale administered by the state. 

It is unfortunate that this method of combating un- 
employment has not won wider acceptance by Ameri- 
can business. When privately administered on a com- 
pany basis the cost becomes a moderate investment 
which may pay handsome if imponderable dividends 
to the company. In a recent study of thirteen com- 
pany plans of insurance the average cost amounted to 
0.7 per cent of the combined payrolls of the operating 
companies. 

To return to the depression. In a general way and 
without embracing the formula of insurance, the state 
has tried to compensate the aberrations of the business 
tide. The government of the United States has re- 
sponded to the demand that ‘‘something be done 
about it” by anticipating its construction program 
and increasing its appropriations for direct relief. 
An analysis of construction during the past year re- 
veals the fact that the increase in public works and 
public-utility construction has offset the decline in 
commercial building and, were it not for the utter 
collapse of residential work, would have saved the 
day for this key industry. 


If the Government Steps In 


The difficulty here lies in the magnitude of the tides 
which the state is asked to deflect. Control would re- 
quire a degree of governmental regulation and an ex- 
pansion of activities which Americans are not yet 
prepared to accept. The best we can say of these ef- 
forts is that they are palliatives, positive and beneficial 
as far as they go, but far short of a satisfactory 
remedy. It is a remedy, complete and convincing, 
which the impulsive architects of Utopia demand. 

These dreamy-eyed advocates urge unemployment 
insurance on a broad scale under state supervision as 
the only adequate remedy for mass idleness. They 
point to similar measures long since adopted in Eng- 
land, Germany, France, Italy, Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way, Spain, Poland, and Switzerland. Why should 
these United States be exempt from the clear social 
duty which other nations have already acknowledged? 
Our reluctance to accept this solution is founded 
on the forbidding results. 

The origin of these schemes is invariably respect- 
able. It is even possible to apply the term scientific as 
they first appear. Take the case of England. In the 
latter part of the nineteenth century the trade or- 
ganizations made the discovery that it was possible 
to establish a fund through periodic contributions 
which could be distributed during slack periods. The 
payments were made solely by union members and the 
funds were administered by union officials. 

There was no abuse. There were vital safeguards. A 
Waiting period had to elapse before the worker could 


draw on the fund, and the amount which he then re- 
ceived was insufficient to maintain himself and his 
family. It was necessary for him to supplement this 
aid with his own savings and to hunt energetically for 
a new job. The worker was still independent and re- 
ceived not a farthing which he did not himself earn. 

During the period 1904-1908 a “‘liberal’”’ party was 
in the saddle. Like all politicians, they sought issues 
which would justify their professions. Why not extend 
the principle of unemployment insurance introduced 
by the unions to cover all the workers? Business was 
in the doldrums and the time was ripe. In 1911 a'‘tenta- 
tive scheme was adopted covering about two and a 
half million workers. All the safeguards developed by 
trade-union experience were there: a waiting period 
of a week, ten contributions before the worker could 
draw any benefit, not more than one benefit for five 
contributions, and a limit of fifteen benefits a year. 
The worker paid five cents, the employer five, and the 
state three. 


England’s Sad Dilemma | 


There was an elaborate system of labor exchanges 
which subjected the unemployed to the work test, 
and benefits ceased whenever it became apparent that 
the worker sought a job with the hope that he would 
never find one. The payments were sufficiently meager 
to stimulate the quest. Furthermore, the hazards and 
payments were calculated on an actuarial basis, so 
that the reserve fund was self-supporting. 

But hard times and political indulgence have raised 
havoc with the fund. Deficits, it was found, could be 
“temporarily” met with “loans” from the Exchequer. 
At the time of writing the fund is in debt to the extent 
of $450,000,000, with the excellent prospect that it 
will be $600,000,000 in the red before the new fis- 
cal year is over. : 

England bows under the burden. On March 11, 
1929, the minister of labor was asked in the House of 
Commons to give the cost of unemployed relief since 
the armistice. The statement submitted totaled ap- 
proximately $2,500,000,000. It is probable that this 
figure now exceeds three billion dollars. Who pays the 
bill? The revenue of the British Treasury comes prin- 
cipally from the income tax, which is paid by every 
resident with an income exceeding $2,500. They 
number 500,000 and constitute one per cent of the 
population. The beneficiaries of the dole number 
12,000,000. The votes of a taxpayer and of a dole re- 
cipient have precisely the same weight. 


In Germany It’s Different 


In some respects the German experience with un- 
employment insurance is less forbidding than the 
English. Protection against idleness is merely a part of 
a comprehensive scheme of social insurance which 
traces back to Bismarck. The state protects the 
worker not only from the consequences of a lost job 
but also against sickness, accident, and old age. The 
German government contributes to these various 
funds an amount equal to 10 per cent of the aggregate 
wages of the beneficiaries, the latter and their employ- 
ers adding another 12 per cent. The assistance of the 
state contrasts, in one vital aspect, with the subsidies 
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paid out by the English and American governments 
as “‘relief.”” Unlike the income tax of England and 
the United States, the German tax reaches down to the 
wage earner. The exemption for a single man is only 
$286 a year and for a married man $400. As a result 
the average worker pays 1.7 per cent of his income to 
the government. The imposition has the supreme 
merit of impressing the worker with a sense of respon- 
sibility toward his government. The English recipient 
of a dole and the American candidate for similar aid 
insistently urge their rights but acknowledge no duties 
which touch their pocketbooks. Were it not for the 
fact that 330,000 Americans, one quarter of one per 
cent of our population, with taxable incomes of 
$10,000 and above, contribute more than 60 per cent 
of the total revenue of the federal government, the 
attitude of ardent American advocates of a dole might 
be more detached. 

What are the prospects of an American dole? They 
are uncomfortable. If business fails to snap out of its 
lethargy during the coming year it is certain that 
“‘something will be done about it,” particularly since 
the doing possesses definite political virtues. The 
country is already under a barrage of proposals; and it 
is highly significant that none of the plans which have 
come to the attention of the writer, involving any form 
of state supervision, call for contributions from the 
workers. 


What the A. F. of L. Sugéests 


The general secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor urges the creation of reserve funds consisting of 
equal contributions by employers and the government. 
He argues that big business, with an excellent ap- 
preciation of the value of stability, has set up enor- 
mous reserves during the years of prosperity which are 
now being used to maintain dividend payments to 
stockholders. Does not the worker hold a claim to the 
solicitude and foresight of management equal to 
that of the stockholder? 

The unemployment insurance plan of the Socialist 
party is substantially the same, resting as it does upon 
a fund established by equal contributions of business 
and the state. One well-known American economist 
boldly accepts the challenge and reproach contained 
in the word dole as applied to such schemes, and says, 
““What of it? Big business has been the beneficiary of 
a protective tariff since the founding of the nation. 
The higher price which the American consumer must 
pay in order to enable protected industries to make a 
profit is a compulsory contribution for the benefit of 
the stockholders. If that is not a dole, then it is high 
time to give the word a new definition.” 

The American Association of Labor Legislation has 
worked out in detail the draft of a plan to protect 
the worker. It is called ‘“‘An American Plan for Unem- 
ployment Reserve Funds,” and the claim is made that 
it “‘does not copy any foreign model but is a natural 
outgrowth of successful American experience with 
accident compensation.” 

The “fund” is established for each industry by con- 
tributions from employers equal to 1} per cent of their 
payrolls. The worker makes no payment. There is a 
waiting period of only two weeks before he is eligible 
for benefits. The latter cannot exceed ten dollars a 
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week, or 60 per cent of his last wage, whichever is 
lower. Benefits are limited to thirteen in any single 
year and cannot exceed one benefit for every four 
weeks of employment. To secure a payment the 
worker must have been employed at least twenty-six 
weeks in the preceding two years. 

With the exception of the fund source these 
restraints are strikingly similar to those found in the 
original British arrangement. The American proposal 
has the further merit of providing exemption to em- 
ployers who have satisfactory company plans. It also 
includes the payment of dividends from the “‘fund”’ to 
employers who are successful in maintaining con- 
tinuity of employment better than the average. 
Furthermore, the stabilization board for each industry 
charged with the administration of the fund has a 
majority consisting of employers in that industry. 


Volition or Compulsion? 


The bill makes the obligation of the employer to 
protect his workers against idleness mandatory. He is 
granted considerable latitude in devising any alterna- 
tive plan which may suit his own peculiar conditions 
better, but he must insure his workers. This provision 
is bound to prove unpalatable. Nothing is so distaste- 
ful as virtue thrust upon a man. 

The two other solvents of unemployment are a 
government dole and a further development of com- 
pany insurance plans. Enough has been said of politi- 
cally administered unemployment relief to indicate its 
viciousness. Only a puerile naivety can ever suppose 
that any broad plan of insurance for workless workers 
administered by the state will maintain its detached 
integrity for any length of time. Sooner or later it will 
degenerate into a disgraceful purchase of votes by 
the thick-skinned delegates of the public. Farm relief 
and veteran pensions in this country and unemploy- 
ment insurance in other lands have already reached 
this stage. Add the dole to the eleemosynary activi- 
ties of the state among the war veterans and the 
farmers and we shall fasten upon the Treasury an 
insatiable trinity of leeches which will successfully 
defy any efforts to lighten the burden on the taxpay- 
er’s shoulders. 


Today’s Best Business Bargain 


In contrast to this disturbing possibility we may 
consider the opportunity now offered to the American 
business man to take the matter of unemployment in 
his own hands and solve it as he solves any other risks 
to his person and his business. The establishment of 
a reserve fund against the disruption of idleness 
should properly be regarded first as a protection to the 
worker. On the other hand, it has an equal claim to 
the favorable attention of the employer as an insur- 
ance against further encroachments by the state upon 
that domain of judgment and conduct which he 
jealously preserves. 

The experience of employers with plans now in 
operation shows that the cost of establishing reserve 
funds makes a scarcely perceptible dent in the income. 
In view of the unsavory political possibilities on the 
horizon, this is the greatest bargain now tapping at 
the door of American business. 
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Harvard's New Yard 


By JOHN R. TUNIS 


Photographs 


Courtesy Harvard University 


With June Commence- 
ment Harvard, the individual- 
ist, finishes the first year of her 
paternalistic experiment — the 
House plan. Has it been a suc- 
cess? World’s Work sent Mr. 
Tunis to find out because he is a 
Harvard man, because of his fine 
common sense, and because al- 
though he is still young, his 
sports writing has kept him 
still younger. Right—The invit- 
ing East Court of Lowell House. 







New Haven the star of the Yale team was being 

brutally mishandled by the two bruisers who 
were playing the defense for the Harvard side. The 
Blue stands showed their opinion of these tactics by 
hissing and booing all through the contest. Loudest 
in their disapproval were two big-boned young men 
in the center of the Yale cheering section. One was the 
captain-elect of the Harvard football eleven, the other 
was a teammate. 

Harvard individualism or Harvard indifference— 
who can say? It has long been a tradition at Cam- 
bridge that a man may do as he pleases: play to excess 
or study to excess, join clubs or remain aloof, go to 
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Boston every night in the week or stay in his room, as 
he prefers. It was at Harvard that the football rally 
was first abandoned. “Rallies are absurd,” said a wise 
young undergraduate. ““Of course the team will beat 
Yale if it can.”” And the team did beat Yale, without 
the stimulus of a rally, too. The next season the rally 
was given up at New Haven, much to the distress of 
Mr. T. A. D. Jones, the Yale coach. 

Ever since that mellow October morning in 1909 
when President A. Lawrence Lowell was inducted into 
office, the “House plan” has been under discussion 
at Cambridge. Always with the fear among the ma- 
jority of the undergraduates (and many graduates 
also, that it would bring in its train the death of 
indivi lual freedom at Cambridge, the end of the belief 
that a man had a right to go his own way and find his 
own place in the life of a great college community. 
Into this atmosphere was the House plan born. 


“A Bolt from the Blue” 


Woodrow Wilson, when president of Princeton, 
attempted to divide the college into what he termed 
Quads, or Quadrangles. Mr. Edward Stephen Hark- 
ness, Yale 92, believed in the idea and offered money 
to his alma mater to carry out such changes as were 
necessary to put it into effect. His gift was refused. 
Some years later he generously made the same offer 
to President Lowell; it was eagerly accepted. The 
House plan, therefore, is a Princeton idea, financed 
by Yale dollars, and put into execution at Harvard 
College! 

Under the plan as it works out at Cambridge, 
freshmen are to live in the old dormitories of the Yard, 
as the Harvard campus is called. The three upper 
classes are to be split up into seven different Houses. 
Two of these Houses, Lowell and Dunster, have been 
in operation since last fall; all seven will be ready for 
undergraduates next September. 

From his first days in office President Lowell must 
have dreamed of a House plan. In one of his early 
speeches he described the attitude of the average 
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Dunster House from Weeks Bridge. This June 
marks the end of the first year of the House plan 
at Harvard. The two buildings now erected, Lowell 
and Dunster, will be supplemented next fall by five 
more. It is a Princeton (Woodrow Wilson) idea, 
financed by Yale (Edward S. Harkness) dollars, and 
a Harvard (A. Lawrence Lowell) execution, which 
is now accepted grudgingly by the undergraduates. 


student toward education to be: “You are the edu- 
cators. We are the educatees. Educate us if you can!” 
To which his reply was, ‘We neither can nor will we 
try.”” Self-education was his goal. The college was 
large and growing larger. Classes were huge and 
unwieldy. To instill a desire for learning was difficult. 
Changes were made slowly. First came the general 
examination—an examination at the end of the stu- 
dent’s senior year on some subject of his own choosing. 
Too, a tutorial system was instituted, with the tutor 
playing the part of friend and helper in order to stimu- 
late the seeker after knowledge. 

Suddenly in 1928 came Mr. Harkness’ offer. The 
wittiest of all college presidents called it ‘‘A bolt 
from the Blue.” The House plan, then, is a practical 
means to an end, an attempt to approach the goal of 
self-education. 

What does Harvard actually look like under the 
House plan? Come down from the Square, three 
minutes’ walk, and have a look at this region where 
the Houses stand today. Originally it was a slum dis- 
trict. Squalid tenements and old unpainted wooden 
dwellings ran close to the edge of the Charles. At the 
corner of Boylston Street, where the bridge takes you 
across to the Stadium, stood an ugly brick power house. 

Today a wide boulevard follows the twists and 
bends of the Charles, the banks are green with grass, 
across the road the stream is bordered by a series 
of exquisite brick buildings—Eliot and Lowell and 
Dunster and Kirkland and Winthrop—structures 
done in American Georgian, each four or five stories 
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Lowell House tower from the dining-room entrance. These build- 
ings will become for the three upper classes the center of under- 
graduate life. Harvard Yard is left to the freshman, the Gold 
Coast is gone, but a series of exquisite Colonial brick buildings 
has been built on the quiet Charles, across from Soldiers Field. 
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high, each with a graceful tower painted white against 
an azure sky. Yet no two Houses are alike. 

To each is attached a Master and six resident tutors 
as well as a number of nonresident tutors who have 
offices there and often come to meals. The resident 
tutors have suites in the same entries as the under- 
graduates, where they are easily accessible. 


Study in a Noble Setting 


Each House shelters from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred boys and is a self-contained unit. The 
student has here, besides living quarters, a refectory, 
common rooms, opportunity for exercise in the form 
of squash courts or a swimming pool, and a library of 
twelve thousand volumes. The suites, to any Harvard 
man who knew the rigors and privations of the Yard 
of old, of carrying up coal for the grate through drafty 
entries and halls, of breaking ice in a pitcher to get 
shaving water, seem luxurious. Actually they have 
only the necessities of living: bath, bedroom, and 
study for one man or two. There is a fireplace in each 
suite, to be sure; but after all a fireplace is virtually 
a necessity in a study, even if one’s room happens to be 
steam-heated. 

What can twelve million dollars do toward providing 
a House plan? It can erect buildings with noble quad- 
rangles, where the street noises are cut off by peaceful 
courtyards, buildings with studies finished in oak 
paneling, with bookshelves and fireplaces and easy 
chairs flooded by the sunlight from windows reflecting 
the glint and glitter on the river across the street; it 
can bring into being dining halls with fluted Ionic 
pilasters painted white against walls of pale green, 
libraries done in dark wood and studded with arm- 
chairs inviting one to read and study. It can construct 
common rooms looking out upon brick terraces, rooms 
upon whose floor the elms and maples without cast 
flickering shadows, while boys scattered about in the 
negligent postures of youth are waiting for luncheon 
to be served. It can, this money, create a noble and a 
beautiful setting for the American undergraduate. 


Classes, Exercise, Human Contacts 


What does he do in this noble setting? Well, here is 
a specimen day in his life under the House plan. He 
probably arises later than he intended, as do college 
students the world over. After a quick shower he 
dresses, then descends to the dining room for break- 
fast, where he may eat alone or at a table with two or 
three others. His lectures will be, as formerly, in the 
halls about the Yard. Then luncheon, perhaps another 
lecture, and probably a game of squash in the base- 
ment of the House. He may dine there or at his club, 
he may stay in his room, or he may sit in a big red 
leather armchair in the library and study—something 
that is done far more than the graduate of twenty 
years ago would imagine. 

The eating problem has been a difficult one at Cam- 
bridge for many years. The big dining halls have 
gradually been deserted and the college has suffered 
thereby. So also has the digestion of the undergradu- 
ate, forced—unless he belonged to a club, and only 20 
per cent of the student body does—to eat in Greek 
restaurants, cafeterias, or one-armed lunch rooms 
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about the Square. The House plan, recalling James 
Russell Lowell’s admonition that “when Cardinal 
Wolsey built Christ Church his first care was the 
kitchen,” attempts to remedy this situation. 

And it is succeeding, too, if the excellent luncheon 
offered me in one House recently is any criterion. For a 
minimum of ten meals a week $7.50 is charged, which 
all men in the House must pay. If they take fourteen 
meals they pay $8.50, while full board is $10.50. If 
the undergraduate chooses the first plan he takes his 
other meals where he pleases; additional meals in the 
House cost forty cents for breakfast, sixty for lunch- 
eon, and eighty for dinner. Certainly not excessive. 

Each year in January and May a three weeks’ read- 
ing period is held when no classes meet. While at 
Cambridge during one of these periods I talked to a 
young man, waiting in running trousers and sweater 
for a game of squash, who told me he had not left the 
building for two days. His food, his work, his exercise 
were all at his door. 

The House plan has been in effect at present for less 
than an academic year. Not long enough to postulate 
upon its ultimate achievement; but long enough to 
observe it working out in practice. So far, in what 
manner does it affect the social and athletic customs 
of the college? Is opposition greater or less noticeable 
than formerly? And how do those most concerned, the 
undergraduates, feel about the House plan now that it 
is reality and no longer conjecture? 


The Students’ Reaction 


The undergraduates are against the House plan be- 
cause the American youth is against anything that is 
new. He is the most intrenched of all conservatives. 
If it is fair to say that there is still considerable 
opposition among the student body, it is also true to 
say that most of the bitter feeling toward the idea 
seems largely to have died away. Such opposition as 
remains may be called acquiescent opposition—the 
objection of those who know they are defeated. 

Much of the staunchest opposition has come from 
the clubs; many of them that flourished as eating 
clubs seem doomed. ° 

“T had bids to two clubs but turned them down be- 
cause it was unnecessary,” said a junior who next year 
will enter one of the Houses. Others told of refusing 
invitations to join clubs for the same reason. I dined 
at a club on Mount Auburn Street where a few years 
ago one found two long tables filled with under- 
graduates. That night one was not even laid, while the 
other was half filled. At Princeton thirty years ago the 
clubs stayed, while Wilson and the “Quads” dis- 
appeared. At Harvard, Lowell and the House plan 
remain. Will the clubs vanish? 

That the House plan will effect great changes in the 
social order of undergraduate life is undeniable. There 
will be fewer clubs, especially eating clubs, more 
dormitory life,:more attention to learning, and (even 
though it existed but little at Cambridge) no week-end 
exodus, that evil which is today the curse of Yale and 
Princeton. So also it will have a great effect upon the 
athletics of the university. Extramural sport is likely 
to decline and intramural sport will increase. The 
tendency is to do away with some of the huge athletic 
spectacles as more time and attention are spent upon 
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games between the various Houses. More men will 
engage in sport than previously. “‘ Instead of represent- 
ing a class or a club,” said William J. Bingham, 
director of athletics, “men in the new Houses will 
feel they are really representing some important 
body. Probably a man who represents his House will 
be given a jacket such as is worn by the athlete of the 
English college.” 

Yet there are those who anticipate the future of 
athletics at Cambridge with anything except pleasure. 
One of the husky tackles of last year’s Harvard eleven 
said, in a mournful tone across the dinner table, 
“Tt looks to me as though intercollegiate football was 
out under the House plan.” 


How Will it Work Out? 


One imagines that President Lowell visualizes 
eventually a preliminary season in each sport, with 
House meeting House, and then afterward a varsity 
team picked from the members of the House teams to 
play one or two games with Yale and Princeton toward 
the end of the season. If, as competent authorities 
believe, the solution to the current problems of college 
athletics lies in the decentralization of sport, the 
House plan will go far toward that solution. 

Each House at present is supposed to be a cross- 
section of undergraduate life: rich and poor, sopho- 
more and senior, athlete and grind, public-school boy 
and private-school graduate in the same building, the 
same quadrangle, the same entry even. This, at least, 
is the House plan in theory. 

Details still remain to be worked out before the 
House plan can be called a success. Much, much de- 


pends upon the men directly in contact with the stu- 
dent body—the Masters, the head tutor, the resident 
tutors especially. So far, however, as the House plan 
can be observed in the working, this much can be said: 
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Opposition among the students is less lively than it 
was and may slowly die away, as generations who 
have known no other kind of college life come to 
Cambridge in the future. Moreover, the plan is bound 
to have a far-reaching effect upon the social life of the 
undergraduate. It may mean the extinction of all but 
the oldest and strongest clubs. It certainly gives the 
average boy great practical benefits in the way of 
pleasant surroundings, with provision for proper food 
and exercise. Most important of all, it has created the 
opportunity for that stimulation which comes from 
contact with older and sympathetic men. 

Together, President Lowell and Mr. Harkness have 
put into practice a bold, courageous, and resourceful 
idea in education. Bold and courageous because it is 
an idea adapted from England; for that reason if for no 
other one that must inevitably arouse concentrated 
opposition. Resourceful, because it opens up to the 
American boy the riches of the ages as they have never 
before been opened up to his gaze. The chance for a 
education is there for all who wish to take advan- 
tage of it. 

“All that is human must retrograde if it does not 
advance,” says Gibbon. The oldest college in the land 
is adventuring in the paths of education. A visit to 
those brick buildings on the banks of the Charles does 
not leave one with the feeling that Harvard is retro- 
grading today. 


The dining room in Dunster House. Most important 
in the results of the plan has been the opportunity 
for that stimulation that comes from contact with 
older men. There are about three hundred men in 
each house, beside a resident Master, six resident 
tutors, and a number of nonresident tutors, who 
have their offices there and come often for meals. 
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Boulder Dam, the St. Lawrence, 
Muscle Shoals—projects which raise questions 
of far greater import than mere engineering tech- 
nique. In this, the second of two articles on the 
three-sided power controversy, Mr. Hard analyzes 
the contentions of those senators who advocate 
public ownership, those magnates who hold for 
the status quo, and those keen observers who 
feel that men in public office and the men in 
private offices must come to terms, for the sake 
of both the common weal and the industry itself. 


appropriate subjugation of a public service 
to public control, and what happens? Why, 
the average representatives of power com- 
panies in normal practice today simply 
stand up before the state legislature and 
in effect remark: 

“The whole scheme is deliberately de- 
signed to destroy private initiative and 
private property and to wreck American 
institutions. It is utterly impracticable. 
If it is adopted, we shall pass out of busi- 
ness. That is the dnly comment we care 


operation of railroads was terminated only by 

the essential submission of the railroads to the 
regulatory idea. No other sort of termination is con- 
ceivable to the agitation for the governmental owner- 
ship and operation of power. 

It can be strongly argued that the present attitude 
of the mass of power-company magnates toward regu- 
lation is the main existing incitement to public owner- 
ship and operation. That attitude, repeatedly, is 
arrogant, abusive, and politically provocative. It 
ranges from roars against “politics” to continuous 
subterranean contributions to shady politicians. It 
precisely duplicates the behavior of the mass of rail- 
road magnates during the period when William Jen- 
nings Bryan was able to make the governmental 
ownership and operation of railroads into a talkable 
political issue. 

Let anybody suggest today that power companies 
should be as rigorously effectively regulated as railroad 
companies are, and your ordinary chairman of a board 
of directors of a power company seems to have just 
one blighting retort ready. The outcast who made the 
suggestion is a “‘politician” and an “agitator” and 
wholly unworthy to be a member, along with solid 
substantial business men, of the local chamber of 
commerce or golf club. 


i NHE agitation for governmental ownership and 


Loath to Coéperate 


Let anybody say that he objects to paying eight 
cents a kilowatt hour for electricity when seven cents 
is producing enormous profits for a power company 
in a neighboring city, under precisely similar condi- 
tions, and what is he? He is a “bolshevik” and in his 
heart he is secretly for sovietism and against capital- 
ism and presumably also against marriage and against 
God. 

Let a large group of wholly disinterested citizens, 
including high lawyers and deep college professors, 
painfully elaborate some scheme of improved regula- 
tion for the restraint of exorbitant profits and for the 


to make and the only help we choose to 
offer.” 

Discovering thereupon an accelerated antipower 
political movement, the power companies all too often 
decide that the movement is diabolical and that the 
devil should be fought with fire. They then, as in 
Chicago, though they refuse to let themselves get 
“milked” by the consuming public, proceed forthwith 
to let themselves get ‘‘milked”’ by the political ma- 
chines, Widely throughout this country today we have 
a situation which we may describe by saying that our 
power companies are plundered in the field of politics 
in order that they may be permitted to plunder (if 
they please) in the field of economics. 


The Trade Commission’s Findings 


A typical and prophetic reaction from that fact is 
to be found in the mental mood of most of the Wash- 
ington correspondents who have diligently covered the 
protracted power-company hearings of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Among those correspondents the 
most specialized in the subject is possibly Mr. Marion 
L. Ramsay. Unimpeachable in character, arduously 
industrious, professionally realistic, starting with no 
prepossessions whatsoever, he now has arrived at 
views which he gives to this writer as follows: 

“More and more frequently one section or another 
of the United States is manifesting a conviction that 
the electrical giant which is working social and indus- 
trial miracles for us is also digging too deeply into our 
pockets and is politically oppressive. 

“Through the illuminating studies of the Federal 
Trade Commission it transpires that the financial side 
of the electrical industry is anything but irreproach- 
able. Valuations of power companies are being grossly 
inflated by paper increases of capitalization, by ar- 
bitrary ‘write-ups.’ In less than a sixth of the indus- 
try, and without digging below the topmost layer of 
mergers and reorganizations, the Trade Commission 
finds ‘write-ups’ totaling more than four hundred 
million dollars. Against them there has been issued 
watered stock upon which investors are expected to re- 
ceive, and consumers are expected to pay, dividends. 
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Natural Force 
Chained by Man 





The waters of the Tennessee rushing over the 
spillway of Wilson Dam, Muscle Shoals 
(near Florence, Alabama). Begun in April, 
1918, with the idea of making us independent 
in wartime of the Chilean nitrate monopoly, 
this giant project, for years a bone of conten- 
tion between those favoring government oper- 
ation and the advocates of private ownership, 
is potentially able to supply power for all the 
Southern states and, as a by-product, enough 
nitrates for use as fertilizer by the nation. 
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“Fat bankers’ commissions and discounts produce 
another burden. Added excessive charges are heaped 
upon the consumer, often through the fees that each 
big holding company imposes upon its subsidiaries for 
supervising their management, overseeing their con- 
struction work, and what not. The fees of one of the 
companies, which long has been represented as operat- 
ing on a cost basis, have yielded in reality to that 
company seven million dollars which the Trade Com- 
mission styles ‘very largely clear profit.’ In the case 
of another company the fees are shown to have pro- 
duced nearly three dollars of profit for every one dollar 
of expense incurred in serving the subsidiary com- 
panies. 

“The Trade Commission’s findings appear to clinch 
the charge of the ineffectiveness of state regulation in 
coping with vast interstate combinations and their 
high finance. The complete breakdown of the federal 
attempt to control hydroelectric power by regulation, 
through the past decade, limits the promise in that 
direction. 

“The power question fundamentally is: 

“Which is going to get on top and stay there, the 
public or the power industry? Have we raised up an 
authentic Aladdin’s Lamp, with a genie that is ever 
obedient, or a Frankenstein monster? 

“T think the overshadowing, all-important com- 
plaint against the power industry is that, from being 
the servant, it has made itself the master. 


Looking across one of the ship canal locks of 
Wilson Dam, past the row of open spillways, 
and toward the generator house on the oppo- 
site side of the river. A motor highway is 
built on top of the dam, which is 4,300 
feet long and is divided into ninety sections. 
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“Whether there is any superior efficiency of opera- 
tion inherent in either public or private enterprise we 
do not know. What is known is that power is now 
being produced and transmitted long distances almost 
incredibly cheaply, that only a small part of the re- 
duction in costs is reflected in lower rates, and that 
much of it cannot be so reflected now because capital 
structures are overloaded and excessive profits are 
being drained off in fees.” 


Dissatisfaction Grows 


“Public ownership and operation of at least certain 
large power plants, giving us instruments of bargaining 
with the power companies and giving us ‘yardsticks’ 
for the.judging of private power rates and giving us 
incidentally some cheap power, seems to many of us 
in Washington now accordingly to be the only way 
out.” 

Such is the state of mind produced in many a candid 
and ardent intelligence by an enforced close contem- 
plation of the power: problem. Looking upon public 
ownership and operation with great abhorrence— 
looking upon it, in fact, as an easy twilight which 
would lead us to another Dark Age of technological 
retardation—this writer is nevertheless obliged, in 
seeking the authors of that twilight, to fix his gaze not 
upon men like Mr. Ramsay but upon men like those 
whom Mr. Ramsay, in the course of his daily duties 
at the press tables of the Federal Trade Commission, 
has been reporting. They cannot frustrate Mr. Ramsay 
by calling him a “bolshevik.” They cannot frustrate 
him, that is, by vituperative mendacity. They have 
to face developments which cannot be dissipated any 
longer by objurgations and incantations. 

The present widespread evidences of dissatisfaction 
with things as they are cannot be dismissed as prod- 
ucts of propaganda. They surely must come, and they 
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do come, from a soil. They come from a soil of disillu- 
sionment and dejection. They represent no victory 
of a Russian philosophy of communism. They repre- 
sent something much sadder. They represent a felt 
failure of the American philosophy of regulation. 

To check that sense of failure the supreme influence 
must be the converted soul of the power industry 
itself. 

It is sometimes supposed that regulation can be 
successfully imposed upon a recalcitrant power indus- 
try in the teeth of its recalcitrance. Such a supposition 
may be correct if one thinks in terms of decades. The 
agitation for public ownership and operation, however, 
will not stay poised in idle air for decades, without 
pouncing. Its descent upon its objective must be an- 
ticipated and prevented, if at all, not within a term of 
decades but within a term of years. To that end, this 
writer is convinced, the codperation—and not only 
the codperation but the earnest and vigorous leader- 
ship—of the power industry itself is essential. 

For consider the difficulties of truly successful 
regulation. Consider the three outstanding and most 
contentious difficulties. Consider ‘valuation’ and 
“holding companies” and “federal control.” 

On the point of valuation—of the proper “‘base”’ on 
which to grant a proper profit—the squabbles and 
turmoils of power-company theorists and of academic 
economic theorists and of judicial theorists have filled 
the land with a confusion that can last for half a cen- 
tury unless cleared away by common consent and a 
generous compromise. In Massachusetts, indeed, a 
careful public watching of power-company invest- 
ments, beginning when the investments themselves 
began, has very largely saved the state from the 
valuation bedevilment. Elsewhere the task of dis- 
covering the proper valuation, the proper rate base, 
of the power companies has tended to become a maze 
of a thousand ingresses and no exits. 


How to Determine “Valuation”? 


A prime perplexity in it is that modernistic long- 
distance power developments have happened in two 
periods. In the first period they were violently specu- 
lative. Much money was lost in them. A distinguished 
Boston banker a quarter of a century ago, coming to 
Washington to negotiate for permission to construct a 
power transmission line on federal public lands, 
thought conscientiously that instead of paying the 
federal government for the privilege he should receive 
a considerable payment out of the federal treasury for 
taking the risk. 

In those days, if one may put it extravagantly, 
people got large blocks of stock in power companies 
for persuading feeble-minded investors to jeopardize 
their savings in enterprises which sent them either 
to the poorhouse or to yachts on the Riviera. How can 
any stern principle of valuation be justly applied to 
the maneuvers and manipulations of such an era? 
One might almost as well have tried to fix the gains 
of a trekker to California in 1849 by “‘valuing”’ his 
covered wagon. In both instances, in the instance of 
the gold pioneer and in the instance of the long- 
distance power pioneer, audacity was shown, the iron 
hand of fate was shaken to give the accolade and the 
largess of either nothing or everything, and it is 


inevitable that the survivors shall have rewards be- 
yond those gained by those who stood aside. 

On the other hand, the power era in which we live 
today is one in which the basic technological and 
commercial hazards of large-scale generation and of 
long-distance transmission and of balanced industrial 
and domestic distribution of power have been sub- 
stantially surmounted and analyzed and stabilized, 
and the mortgage securities of our power companies 
in general have become investments in the definitive 
widow-and-orphan sense. 


Compromises Called For 


It would seem in reason thereupon that a valuation 
compromise between the two eras should be struck. 
An avenue in that direction is discernible in the midst 
of the intricate proposed legislation introduced into 
the legislatures of Pennsylvania and of New York this 
year under the impulsion of the personalities of Gov- 
ernor Pinchot and of Governor Roosevelt. In both 
instances the following idea begins to be disclosed: 

That upon the properties of power companies to 
date there shall be affixed, for rate-making purposes, 
a valuation in faithful accord (so far as may be meta- 
physically feasible) with that vague and elusive con- 
cept called “‘fair value,” as delivered to the country ~ 
in the dense clouds and Olympian lightnings of the 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court. 

But that, for the future, if any power company 
wants a permit to extend its plants or to enlarge its 
securities, it shall not get that permit from the state 
regulatory commission unless it agrees that thereafter 
its new properties shall be valued in accord with the 
actual number of dollars and cents put into them. 

Surely there is much merit in this idea as a com- 
promise between private-ownership regulators and 
private-ownership practitioners in the face of their 
common foe, the public-ownership advocates. Never- 
theless it is a compromise—and any other suggested 
truce between the contending valuation factions is 
likewise a compromise—which unaccommodating 
stubbornness on the part of the power companies could 
retard for a generation through the writing of briefs, 
the bringing of suits, the protracting of oral arguments 
to comfortable judges, the further refining of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution, and the 
further political capture of the personnel of the regula- 
tory governmental bodies. 


For the Public Good 


This writer does not indulge himself in the fancy 
that there will be many Pinchots or Roosevelts, de- 
lighting in bulldogging power companies and psychi- 
cally capable of twisting their necks. This writer ex- 
pects most office holders to be quite ordinary and 
he expects many power magnates to be quite extraor- 
dinary. Democracy is not supermen in office coercing 
menials and varlets in private life. Democracy, to be 
successful, and to persist and prevail, must be a willing 
concert between strong men in private life and men 
perhaps sometimes not so strong in public life for 
the common public good. The men in private life, in 
other words, must become, equally with the men in 
office, public men. 
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It is only on that principle that “‘ valuation” can be 
quieted before public ownership rises in storm. 

So it is also with the difficulty produced by holding 
companies. 

Without holding companies our present magnificent 
expansions and improvements of power service would 
have been utterly impossible. These companies have 
emancipated electricity from being a thing of local 
pin points into being a thing of protracted lines of 
transmission, of vast regional flows, along the banks 
of which new great industrial developments rise and 
flourish. While the municipally owned electric plants 
were lying purringly asleep, each in his own little bed, 
the private holding companies awakened and linked 
local private plant to local private plant till they 
changed provincial narrowness and weakness of tech- 
nique and of management into a high efficiency leveled 
up to metropolitan centralized standards. 

The gains they thus have produced for the country 
have been momentous. The gains they thus have pro- 
duced for themselves have been amazing. It becomes 
a scandal now that holding companies should make 
profits of 20 and 30 and 40 per cent on their stocks 
held in local operating companies which are monop- 
olies and which are protected by public law against 
competition. It becomes an accompanying scandal 
that private fortunes of scores of millions and even of 
hundreds of millions of dollars should be made out of 
speculative transactions in the stocks of a business 


JUNE 


The great ship canal locks are seldom 
used nowadays; but in the event of full 
operation, under government direction 
or private lease or ownership, shipping 
and attendant activities would multiply. 


which is a public service and a public 
trust. 

Access to the books of holding com- 
panies gets thereupon demanded by pub- 
lic opinion in state legislatures; and, 
further, since holding companies control 
transmission lines which numerously 
cross state boundaries and since in any 
case, whether with or without such 
transmission lines, they normally control 
operating companies which operate in 
many different states, the demand arises 
for the solution of the third great legisla- 
tive and administrative power difficulty: 
namely, the proper place to be given to 
regulation of power by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Here indeed we come to a supreme 
tangle. President Hoover this year has 
said: “I have recommended to the Con- 
gress on various occasions that action 
should be taken to establish federal reg- 
ulation of interstate power in codpera- 
tion with state authorities.” 

In general agreement with this view 
Senator Couzens of Michigan last year 
introduced into the Senate an extensive 
and extremely elaborated bill authorizing 
and directing the Federal Power Commission to under- 
take a quite detailed supervision of interstate power 
companies in respect of their accounts, in respect of 
valuations of their properties, in respect of their rates 
to consumers, and in respect of their issues of securities. 


Where Doctors Disagree 


The complications and duplications which would 
thus on the whole get set up between local regulatory 
action and federal regulatory action provide a theme 
upon which contentions and litigations could almost 
endlessly proceed. The regulators themselves are far 
indeed from agreement upon it. The eminent public 
economist, Mr. W. Jett Lauck, out of his long studies, 
would seem to favor going even beyond the Couzens 
bill in the direction of the federalization of regulation. 
On the other hand, that peculiarly experienced student 
of power, Mr. Harry Slattery, who has been associated 
with the power question in company with Gifford 
Pinchot ever since the moment of its entrance into 
national consideration at Washington, would seem 
always to set great store by all feasible localization of 
regulation. 

It is a case in which the doctors differ and also a case 
in which the patient, besides disputing with the doctors 
at his bedside, can compel them to dispute with him 
in the courts of forty-eight local jurisdictions and in 
the courts additionally of the nation to the extent of 
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millions of pages of testimony and of argument and to 
the extent of an almost total frustration of true effec- 
tiveness of regulation for an almost limitless length of 
time. 

How simple, then, to cut straight through all this 
sticky cobweb of difficulties to the technically clear 
and easy, outright condemnation and acquisition and 
operation of the power-company properties by the 
public authorities! 


An Auspicious Sign 


It is a struggle between a socialistic solution which 
can be accomplished as if with a guillotine and an in- 
dividualistic solution which can be accomplished only 
through an intricately delicate mechanism of co- 
operation and of good will among all the groups 
concerned. 

It is therefore that immense significance must be 
accorded to certain statements in the last annual re- 
port of Mr. John E. Zimmermann, president of that 
gigantic holding company, United Gas Improvement. 
Mr. Zimmermann, who conducts large operations 
within the political jurisdiction of Governor Pinchot, 
says: 

“The interests of the public and of the public util- 
ities are always best served by effective regulation; 
and any well-considered measures calculated to 
strengthen the confidence of the public in the regula- 
tion of public utilities will receive our codperation. 

“Rates should be constantly adjusted 
so as to yield only a fair and reasonable 
return on the value of the property de- 
voted to the public use. Economies re- 
sulting from efficient management and 
from mergers, consolidations, and inter- 
connections should be shared with the 
consumer in the reduction of rates. 

“Holding companies are essential to 
the expansion and development of pub- 
lic utilities and must not be used to 
exploit either the consumers or the op- 
erating companies. Full and complete 
disclosure should be made of all agree- 
ments between the holding company and 
its subsidiaries covering services ren- 
dered by the holding company for finan- 
cing, managing, purchasing, and con- 
struction, in order to insure that they 
are fair to the holding company, the 
operating company, and the consumer.” 

It is commonly believed that 
Mr. J. P. Morgan and Mr. Andrew W. 
Mellon are not without a considerable 
interest in the policies and successes 
of the industry in which Mr. Zimmer- 
mann is a conspicuous managerial head. 


Close to one of the generators in the 
power house. Several of these monster 
power units stand always idle now 
while the project is operated to but 
a fraction of its possible usefulness. 


Mr. Zimmermann recently testified in an accommoda- 
ting tone at the bar of a power investigation set go- 
ing at the state capital of Pennsylvania through the 
re-advent there of Governor Pinchot. Mr. Pinchot has 
never been a2 public ownership and operation zealot. 
With more scars on him, and more laurels, than any 
other contender against power company strength in 
the whole of our contemporary power history, he 
always has centered himself not upon the destruction 
of the power companies but upon their subjugation to 
the public general good. 

This writer ventures to put the basic suggestion of 
this article thereupon into a perhaps fantastic form. 
Senator Norris of Nebraska and Governor Roosevelt 
of New York, with their pressings of public ownership 
and operation, can be confronted with genuinely satis- 
factory private ownership and operation of power 
only if, in order to make it satisfactory, Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Mellon collaborate sincerely and vigorously 
with Mr. Pinchot in the furthering of Mr. Pinchot’s 
regulatory program. 

Or, to put it more broadly, only the owners and the 
regulators together can make regulation work in time 
to make public ownership and operation seem un- 
necessary and undesirable. 

In sum, for any solution of the power question short 
of public ownership and operation, this writer, as a ° 
disinterested reporter of the trends of politics, has just 
one fundamertal recommendation. It is: 

Mr. Mellon, meet Mr. Pinchot. 











Shibusawa olf J apan 


By SARAH M. 


Shibusawa is the best-known Japanese and the 

most interesting individual in the island em- 
pire. Although he is more than ninety years old and 
long ago retired from public life, his remarkable 
personality still impresses those with whom he comes 
in contact. 

Someone once called Viscount Shibusawa “the 
Judge Gary of Japan.” Both men possessed long 
vision, great courage, immense energy, and a genius 
for organization, at a time when the present industrial 
revolution first dawned upon our world. Both men, 
each in his own country, foresaw the coming of mass 
production by modern industrial methods and 
hastened .to reorganize labor conditions to meet the 
change, long before the average man could or would 
acknowledge its imminence. 

For centuries Japan had been set in the cement of a 
tradition that abhorred change. Until 1853, when 
Commodore Perry knocked at her door demanding 
that her ports be opened to world trade, Japan had 
been tight closed and dead set against Western in- 
trusion. It was only with the greatest difficulty that 
she was persuaded to try the experiment of letting the 
West come in, and her first treaty with a foreign 
power was signed with the United States in 1859. 

Obviously it was more difficult to establish modern 
industrial methods on this quaking foundation than it 
was in the land that gave them birth. But ‘the Gary 
of Japan” believed in modern methods. They were 
contrary to every tradition behind him. They came 
to him in a language and from a country he did not 
understand, but he believed in them, stuck to them, 
mastered them, and in so doing was largely instru- 
mental in bringing his country to its present status 
as a modern progressive nation. 


Ts MANY Americans visiting Japan, Viscount 


LOCKWOOD 


When Perry sailed into the Japanese harbor Shibu- 
sawa was a boy of fourteen working on his father’s 
farm a few miles out of Edo (the present Tokyc). 
There was little chance for education for a boy of his 
class in those days, but with the insatiable energy and 
thirst for knowledge that characterized his later life 
he managed to acquire a fair schooling and mastered 
the teachings of Confucius before he was twenty. At 
the time of Perry’s landing, however, he was still be- 
hind the primitive wooden plow and shared with his 
fellow countrymen the anti-foreign feeling that ran 
high throughout the kingdom. 


An Advocate of Western Ways 


Perry did succeed, in spite of opposition, in opening 
up Japan, and when about ten years later, the pro- 
found changes brought about by this accomplishment 
had begun to shake the foundations of the ancient 
régime, the young man left the farm and went to 
Kyoto, then the seat of government, where through 
a lucky chance he became a retainer of a distinguished 
daimio or lord, a relative of the shogun. At this time 
he was raised to the rank of the samurai—young men 
pledged to the service of their lord in much the same 
manner as were medieval knights. This was in 1863. 

Shortly after this, Tokugawa Yoshinobu, the lord 
under whom Shibusawa was serving, became the 
shogun, and in 1867 he ordered his young retainer to 
accompany his younger brother to France—then an 
almost unheard-of adventure for any Japanese. 

Now comes a circumstance that cannot fail to bring 
a thrill of pride to the breast of any American. Our 
first consul-general to Japan, the man who raised the 
first American flag in that empire, was Townsend 
Harris. The difficulties of his position were prodigious. 

One can imagine with what suspicion his 
every move was scrutinized and how un- 
happy the results might have been if he had 
not borne this scrutiny with courage, tact, 
and sympathy. But Harris was so fair-dealing 
and unselfish in his efforts to lead Japan in 
its new relations with America that he won 
the confidence of the entire country. ‘‘When 


In June, 1930, Baron Masuda and 
Viscount Shibusawa (center) unveiled 
a tablet commemorating the visit of 
General Grant to Japan in 1879. Both 
men labored for years to bring modern 
methods to Japan. The memorial, 
their gift to Tokyo, was a friendly 
gesture toward a country they respect. 





SHIBUSAWA OF JAPAN 


Viscount Eiichi Shibusawa, still strong in 
mind and body at over ninety years of 
age, foresaw a full half century ago the 
coming of mass production in industry. 
Ever since, he has worked constantly so 
to reorganize labor conditions in Japan 
that his country might keep in step with 
the march of progress the world over. 


I heard the story of Townsend Harris,” said 
Viscount Shibusawa, “my anti-foreign sentiment 
suddenly vanished. Since then I have esteemed 
the nation that gave Harris to Japan, and have 
endeavored to know Americans and to under- 
stand America.” 

In the meantime the young men in France 
were hurriedly recalled to Japan by the end of 
the shogunate and the restoration of the imperial 
government in the fall of 1867. From that time 
on, until his retirement some fifty years later, 
Viscount Shibusawa devoted his tireless energy 
to establishing modern financial and industrial 
methods in Japan. The courage and faith he 
brought to bear on these tasks must have been 
tremendous. It isn’t so much the dollars and 
cents point of view that makes what he accom- 
plished important. As we reckon success in our 
country, Viscount Shibusawa is not rich enough 
to attract our attention, nor were his industrial 
achievements great in comparison with ours. It 
is, rather, the handicaps under which he worked, 
the fact that he played a game utterly unfamiliar 
to him in a land only recently and partially torn 
loose from the customs and habits of centuries 
and still unprepared for the experiment of mod- 
ernization, that cast a glamor of romance and adven- 
ture on his success. 

The railroads, banks, industries, and factories that 
he organized or financed are not in themselves particu- 
larly interesting to us. But in promoting these institu- 
tions he helped bring a people, new to the modes and 
habits of their fellows, into the family of nations. 
In accomplishing this he became an international 
figure, a real weight in the balance for progress. 


Toward America, Good Will 


In his advocacy of Western ways for Japan, Vis- 
count Shibusawa never lost sight of the fact that their 
success depended largely on friendly relations with 
America, and to that end, especially in the later years 
of his life, he devoted much of his time and energy. 
He became a familiar figure here through his many 
visits to this country, and everywhere he went he 
made friends for Japan. Dr. Eliot of Harvard greatly 
admired him, and he was cordially received by several 
of our Presidents. Theodore Roosevelt mightily 
Pleased the old gentleman by publishing a little 
pamphlet, What the Japanese Stood For in the World 
War. Viscount Shibusawa had this pamphlet trans- 
lated into Japanese and distributed it all over the 
empire. Although over eighty years of age, he at- 
tended the Washington Conference in 1921, and no 
longer ago than last June, when I was in Japan, | 


saw him at the unveiling of a beautiful white marble 
monument, the gift of Viscount Shibusawa and Baron 
Masuda to the city of Tokyo, in memory of the visit 
of President Grant to Japan in 1879. The erection of 
the monument to the memory of Townsend Harris was 
also largely due to the viscount’s endeavor. 

Thus, by patient and unselfish effort throughout 
his long life, Shibusawa has worked to introduce 
the benefits of Western civilization into his own 
country and to break down the barriers of distance 
and language and traditions between his country and 
our own. He is a pioneer not only of progress but of 
peace. Remembering his own early fear and hatred 
of the ‘‘foreign devils’”’ who, on acquaintance, turned 
out to be friends, he deplores the misunderstandings 
that are so often the result of ignorance. His efforts 
to wipe these out are not merely for the benefit of 
Japan, but are for the good and peace of mankind 
everywhere. 

Today Viscount Shibusawa lives quietly in his 
villa on the outskirts of Tokyo. His great age is ap- 
parent, but his once powerful frame is still rugged 
and upright, like that of some tempest-swept giant of 
the forest. His glance is keen and his memory extraor- 
dinary. 

As we listened to his sonorous sentences, and as the 
story of his long life unfolded, we seemed to see it, 
like a strong arch against the setting sun, spanning the 
whole period of the modernization of Japan. 
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The Ship Comes In 


The photographer finds ships as profitable a source of pictures 
as they have ever been to any artist. These two pages show a 
few close-up views in which the camera has effectively shut 


out surrounding details which ordinarily serve only to distract 


the eye. Good photography, as it applies to everyday objects, 


is largely a matter of presenting them in dramatic form. The 


pictures on these two pages successfully perform that function. 


The Leviathan noses into her North 
River dock in New York. From this 
sharp bow the great ship broadens out 
to a maximum width of one hundred 
feet three inches and then narrows to 
her rounded stern just nine hundred 
and fifty feet seven inches away from 
this anchor. Built in 1914, she was re- 
built in 1922 and 1923 and so began in 
March her eighth season of trans- 
atlantic service. She will make about 
fifteen round trips during the year. 





THE SHIP COMES 


Gardner Wells 

Right—The foremast of the Exporter, of the Amer- 
ican Export Lines. With the launching of two new 
boats in April and in May of this year, the line will 
have thirty-four ships on the seas. The fleet goes to 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea, and because 
of its trade in the latter area a contract was recently 
renewed to carry all American goods shipped to 
Soviet Black Sea ports. From the Soviet ports of 
Novorossiysk, Odessa, and Poti, American Export 
boats bring back stores of lumber, ore, and coal. 


Above—Painting the ship. The largest liners use 
about 15,000 gallons of paint every year but the 
smaller ones of 30,000 tons’ displacement use about 
10,000 gallons. Members of the crew are generally 
assigned to do the work. Left—The Caracas of the 
Red D Line, operating from New York to Venezuela, 
moored to a niggerhead at her Brooklyn dock. 
Winches on the deck, winding in the other end of 
this rope, are used to pull the ship close to the pier. 





Wendell McRae 


The smell of ink, paper, and grease; 
whirling cylinders, endless sheets 
of fast-moving paper; men in neat 
overalls, outwardly relaxed, in- 
wardly tense—the Night Edition 
must be on the streets within ten 
minutes of the final ticker quo- 
tations. Here a New York Evening 
Post press is turning out the first 
edition which gives complete stock 
reports. The papers pass over a 
conveyor to the distributing room. 


i ournalism in Transition 


‘Che newspaper editor is no longer a crusader 


By JOHN 


HEN the New York World passed, many 
\ \ lamented the loss of a fearless champion and 
the extinction of a brilliant editorial page. 
Very few realized that a period had been placed at 
the end of an era, an era not only in journalism but in 
the life of the nation. What does this milestone por- 
tend? Those given to praise of the past have a ready 
answer—degeneracy; and it must be admitted that 
the rise of the tabloid press, together with persistent 
civic corruption and the shamelessness of pork-barrel 
congressmen, lend color to the charge. 

Yet life is something more than a scene of vanishing 
glory. Long before we are off with the old we are on 
with the new. The new journalism is not limited to 
the guttersnipe press. It includes papers which, 
though they start no crusades, and though the type 
of editorship is not “personal,” present a volume of 
important news that makes the “great” organs of the 
past look like pygmies, and present it with a scientific 
and sociologic comprehension undreamed in the past. 


CORBIN 


To understand what has happened and is happen- 
ing, it is necessary to examine but two theories of 
newspaper conduct. Each created a virtual revolution 
in journalism. In a way they are opposed to each 
other, but the difference is essentially that between 
the conditions that prevailed in the life of the nation 
during the nineteenth century and those that prevail 
today. 

In creating the World, Joseph Pulitzer built upon 
the idea of a popular appeal largely unmoral and un- 
intellectual. He accentuated the Greeley-Dana idea 
of fighting editorship, of leadership in moral reform. 
His basic principle was to appeal directly to the new 
democracy, largely proletarian, that had risen amaz- 
ingly since the Civil War. In a word, his basic idea 
was volume of circulation. 

In a nation ostensibly democratic, the paper that 
reached the greatest numbers, by whatever meais, 
would be the most powerful—presumably for good. 
At least it seemed that it would be most powerful, 
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JOURNALISM 


and for many years it was. It seemed quite as obvious 
that the paper with the greatest circulation would 
carry the most profitable advertising. So yellow 
journalism was born, and was fabulously profitable 
by all former standards. With its abundant ruminant 
pabulum for women and children, its Yellow Kid 
comics and kaleidoscopic color sections, the World 
ably ministered to the humbler needs of home and the 
love of horse laughter. 

Also, it catered unabashed to the proletarian appe- 
tite for atrocious crime and sex scandal; it fed copi- 
ously the popular hunger for news of the socially 
elect, and exaggerated and exploited their ornate 
doings—shrewdly disguising its perverted snobbery 
beneath a profession of scorn and derision for high 
society. That sort of thing is neither honest not helpful 
morally. The World’s power for good was seriously 
impaired, and Pulitzer perceived the need for extend- 
ing his zeal as a reformer to his own columns. 

A similar illumination occurred when young Hearst 
descended from Harvard to contend with him for 
volume of circulation. Hearst had great abilities, 
and he drew on a greater fortune to gild the Yellow 
Kid. At first he seemed triumphant. The Hearst- 
for-President boom became important. But in one 
respect, as he discovered, the American people are 
superior to the Athenian and will have no modern 
Alcibiades. Beneath Pulitzer’s sensationalism there 
was an intelligence and a sincerity of high order, and 
even those who delighted in Hearst’s Yellow Kid 
(taken from the World), his sex crimes, and his yellow 
crusades sensed the difference. As Hearst’s proletarian 
success increased, his political prestige declined. 


Sensationalism versus News 


It is to the credit of the World that, on second 
thought, it drew back from competition with the lusty 
young ultra-yellow press. But in so doing it lost most 
of its proletarian appeal, its volume of circulation, and 
its primacy as an advertising medium. In the long 
process of its decline and fall, the chief factor was its 
gradual recession from its original sensationalism. 
Those who declare that, in a degenerate world, it 
died of its sheer intellectual ability and reforming 
fervor lack a perspective. The primary cause of its 
ruin was not its ability but its respectability. 

The ultimate cause was that its ability lost step with 
modern conditions. This is not to say that the World 
ceased to be liberal and progressive; only that its 
liberalism continued to express itself through the 
methods laid down by Joseph Pulitzer at the turn of 
the century. Public questions have ceased to afford a 
field for noisy belligerency and so the Cobb-Lippman 
style of editorial has lost its old appeal. 

The news columns of the World suffered a similar 
fate. “No paper can be great,”’ Pulitzer once said to 
his managing editor, ‘‘if it depends simply on the 
hand-to-mouth idea—news coming in anyhow.” 
Accordingly, he called for the manufacture of ‘‘at 
least one big, distinctive feature every day.” That 
meant, of course, distortions of values. 

This attitude of aggressiveness the World main- 
tained to the end, and very ably. One of the young 
men who served it fervently declared that the World 
“did not attempt to print all the news.” Its very 
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reporters had the crusading fervor, and busy men 
and women do not devote the hurried breakfast hour 
to the ardors of youthful crusaders. What they want 
is news. The World died because, having achieved 
respectability, it ignored this second requisite of a 
great modern newspaper. 


Quality of Circulation 


The demonstration of all this is at hand in the suc- 
cess which Adolph S. Ochs has achieved with the New 
York Times. He sensed the fact that it is not to doters 
on the Yellow Kid that many of the great and im- 
portant advertisers appeal but to the relatively small 
minority of those who have money in their purse and 
spend it. And these, having a greater stake in the 
general prosperity and a clearer understanding of the 
ways and means of public welfare, exert an influence 
comparable to, or greater than, that of mere numbers. 
Gather them into the circulation and the influence of 
the paper is established, together with its financial suc- 
cess. His circulation aim was not volume but quality. 
The validity of this idea is attested by a property 


‘which for a decade is said to have netted annually 


from five to eight million dollars. 

To Ochs’s mind, the stock in trade of a newspaper 
is news. To make way for it, the Times excludes all 
else. Its opinions are distinct and courageous but never 
belligerent. It avoids sensationalism in every field. 
But for news of the workaday world it has a flair 
amounting to genius. And so, though the more joyous 
trivialities are taboo, no set of statistics is too compli- 
cated, no public speech or document too voluminous, 
to be given at length and verbatim. 

The editorial page also is dominated by the instinct 
for news—a seeming paradox which newspaper men 
of the old school find it impossible to fathom. The 
simple truth is that the great need of the modern world 
is not for crusading belligerency but for deep knowl- 
edge and understanding. To supply this is often 
beyond the power of the news columns. In the huge 
net which the managing editor daily swings abroad 
over the world he gathers such items as bob to the 
surface. They are at best superficial and fragmentary. 
Where the managing editor skims the surface, the 
editorial writer uses a dragnet, bringing up the under- 
lying causes and tendencies. The prime purpose of the 
thoroughly modern editorial is not to champion a 
cause but to make it intelligible. 


Enlightened Leadership 


Thus the new journalism holds forth a hope of 
something that will conteract the malign influence of 
the tabloids. It is leading away from popular sen- 
sationalism and toward an understanding of all im- 
portant movements in politics, business, and the 
professions. It abjures mass democracy in favor of 
enlightened leadership. And it is rewarded by a circu- 
lation (to say nothing of advertising) which most 
sensational papers envy. We still delight to render lip 
homage to majority opinion—vox populi vox det/—but 
we know, as the men who made our Constitution knew, 
that it is the minority of the educated who have 
experience in the important work of the world who 
lead the advance of the nation. 





Roads That Rim the Rockies 


By THEODORE G. JOSLIN 


This is the last article we shall 


have from Mr. Joslin for some time. Deliv- 
ered before he was appointed secretary to 
the President, it tells how the government, 
in building the highest road in the States, 
has provided new beauties and new thrills 
for vacationists who contemplate a visit to 
Rocky Mountain National Park this summer. 


OWN through the years the Rockies have been 
D irresistible. A century ago Kit Carson and his 

adventurous kind penetrated their fastness, 
clambering along hazardous and roaring canyons, fol- 
lowing indistinct trails zigzagging through dense for- 
ests and climbing ever upward along treacherous 
passes, that they might reach the crest of the Divide, 
that mysterious place of altitude splotched with age- 
old ice and snow. 

More recently tourists have pitted their physical 
strength against the might of nature, hiking and pack- 
ing into the high country with meager supplies, will- 
ingly enduring privation in their hunt for game and 
beauty. 

Now all effort is to be eliminated, for the most 
rugged and charming region of the West is being 
opened to motorists by the federal government. 
Literally hundreds of miles of new highways are pene- 
trating the last of the great sanctuaries, bringing 
travelers, without any exertion other than riding in 
an automobile for an hour or two, to panoramas of 
unsurpassed beauty that have been viewed heretofore 
only by hardy mountain climbers. 

The most spectacular of all the roads being com- 
pleted this year, cutting through virgin forests of 


Blasting rock for our most sensational 
automobile road, which crosses Amer- 
ica’s rocky backbone at a height of 
11,000 feet. 
bloom here in summer, but in winter 
the snow closes in and giant plows are 
needed to open the route in the spring. 


Courtesy Colorado Association 


pines and evergreens, skirting precipi- 
tous mountainsides where cold streams 
cascade down from the heights above, 
and riding even the Great Divide itself, 
where all the world lies below, is the 
Trail Ridge highway, linking the east 
and west entrances of Rocky Mountain 
National Park. 

Trail Ridge, revealing age-old views 
that, paradoxically, will be brand-new, 
will be a worthy rival of the Zion—Mount Carmel 
highway, called “the most spectacular feat of high- 
way construction ever undertaken,’ when it was 
dedicated last year. Although it will lack the Zion 
feature of a mile-long tunnel cut through solid rock 
inside the face of a mountain, it will present a 
feature as remarkable. Nine miles of its length, far 
above timberline, will make it the highest through 
road in the United States. 


Forty-Seven Miles of Grandeur 


Four miles of the road are actually at an altitude of 
more than twelve thousand feet, where even in mid- 
summer the climate is arctic. In the range of vision 
are fifty-six nanmied mountains of spectacular, glacial 
topography; likewise cirques, gorges, moraines, lakes, 
streams, and waterfalls. Forests of fir, pine, and aspen, 
broken by occasional trails and tumbling streams, 
sway before the breeze far below. Beside the highway, 
here at the rim of the world, grow only grasses and 
alpine flowers of brilliant coloring. Only the sky is 
above, a sky of indescribable blue. 

The highway is forty-seven miles in length. Begin- 
ning at the village of Estes Park, it crosses the Con- 
tinental Divide at a hitherto inaccessible point and 
has its western terminal at Grand Lake, the highest 
large body of water in America. The road is so laid 
out that the maximum grade is only 7 per cent. 

With a width of twenty-four feet, exclusive of 
ditches, the artery will permit automobiles to pass 
over it in high gear, notwithstanding that motorcars 
lose 23 per cent of their efficiency at a height of eight 
thousand feet, the minimum altitude of the highway, 
and 40 per cent at a height of twelve thousand feet, 
approximately its maximum altitude. 

Throughout its course the 
road has been constructed so 
as to reveal the grandeur of 
the Rockies at their best. 
Its eastern portion passes 
through Hidden Valley, skirt- 
ing more than one hundred 
beaver dams, where the 


Delicate wild flowers 
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Zion Picture Shop 


Zion's Window Display 


A view from one of the galleries in Utah’s magnificent park. 
Turns in the automobile road far down in the valley are seen at 
the lower left of the picture. The park was established to preserve 
Zion Canyon, which varies from 1,500 to 2,500 feet in depth. 
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animals may be seen at work and play. Climbing 
always upward along the side of Trail Ridge Moun- 
tain, the route presents unusual panoramas at each 
switchback, no two alike but all awe-inspiring. 


Far Above Timberline 


It penetrates a heavy forest of spruce and alpine 
fir, hanging heavy with moss. Keen eyes will catch 
glimpses of elk and deer, even of bear, mountain 
lions, and other killers. Timberline is passed, with the 
last switchback carrying the road to the crest of the 
Divide, two hours’ ride from Estes Park. It is here 
that tourists will experience the thrill of thrills. For 
the highway skirts the very edge of Forest Canyon, 
which lies almost perpendicularly fifteen hundred 
feet below the outer rim of the road. It is not only 
breath-taking but supremely beautiful, as I can tes- 
tify by an inspection trip I made to it last summer. 
The canyon is dense with virgin timber. It is with- 
out a trail of any sort. The beloved Joe Mills, a 
pioneer of the mountains, gave of his utmost for 
eighteen hours one day during the summer to pene- 
trate his way four miles into it. 

Forest Canyon is only one of numberless unfold- 
ing attractions here at the top of the earth. The soggy 
ground at the roadside is splotched with the most 
brilliant of flowers, the tiny alpines of all hues. 
Tumbled mountains, unmarred by the work of civili- 
zation, mark the horizon at every point of the com- 
pass. These mountains, down which cascading tor- 
rents build up the rivers that roll to the sea, are domi- 
nated by the crest of Longs Peak, the highest of all 
in the region and towering 14,255 feet above sea level. 
The splendid gorge at the foot of its western prec- 
ipices extends at full length from this vantage 
point. Here is a wilderness scenic offering second to 
none. It causes the ‘‘dude” to memorize the pio- 
neer’s prayer: 

“Oh, God, give me mountains to climb and the 
will to climb them.” 

The western half of the highway passes around 
three sides of Specimen Mountain, the home of the 
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Rocky Mountain bighorn sheep, which are sufficiently 
tame to stand majestically in view on some rocky 
promontory. It presents many glimpses of the Never 
Summer Range, that wilderness region appropriately 
named by the Indians because snow never disappears 
from its slopes. And it drops eventually down to 
Grand Lake, which mirrors the mountains in its 
placid surface. 

This last word in mountain road construction, cost- 
ing roughly $1,250,000, replaces the famous Fall 
River Pass, some miles to the eastward, itself an 
accomplishment of only fifteen years ago. Although 
the new road is seven miles longer than the old, the 
ease of travel which it permits shortens the traveling 
time between the two park entrances by three quart- 
ers of an hour. 

Here we have the almost perfect contrast between 
the roads of today and those of the yesterdays. Where 
the maximum grade on Trail Ridge is only 7 per 
cent, the maximum on Fall River is 15 per cent. Where 
the average Trail Ridge width is twenty-four feet, 
the Fall River has a minimum width of twelve feet. 
Where Fall River has seventeen switchbacks on a 
single side of the Divide, Trail Ridge has only a frac- 
tion of this total. Where the hairpin turns on Fall 
River terrorize Eastern tourists, Trail Ridge has wide- 
swinging curves that offer no hazards at all for the 
timid motorist. 


An Engineering Feat 


Little can the layman suspect the considerations 
involved in determining the route for a new mountain 
highway within the national parks, with the officials 
of the park service striving to open up the finest of 
scenic areas without marring the landscape and with 
the engineers seeking to make roads that will endure. 

Determination of the project is the first move 
made, whether the proposed highway is to develop 
new areas or to make improvements in the engineer- 
ing and scenic features of existing facilities. Then 
careful consideration is given to the so-called control 
points—not only the terminals of the projects but 
the points in between. 

A mountain road of any distance 
at all is laid down at varying alti- 
tudes. Suppose the altitude is 7,000 
feet at one terminal, 8,000 feet at 
the other, and 12,000 feet at the 
highest point along the route. A 
straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points, but it is a phy- 
sical impossibility to follow a straight 
line in constructing a wilderness high- 
way—mountains and canyons, rivers 
and valleys prohibit. Furthermore, if 
it were possible to lay down a straight 
road, the motor never was built that 


Looking from the one hundred and twenty 
foot opening, the longest in Zion Tunnel. 
It is blasted in the rock walls of the canyon. 
Parking space is conveniently provided. 
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ROADS THAT 


Longs Peak, its flat top swept clear of 
snow, is still accessible only by horse and 
foot. The mind is incapable of imagining 
the upheaval that piled up such a mass. 


could propel a car up such an incline, 
or hold it back going down the 
other side. 

But this is only one consideration. 
Virgin areas are opened not only for 
utilitarian but for scenic and educa- 
tional purposes. A prime consider- 
ation “is to reveal the landscape 
features to the best possible advan- 
tage, so people may really know the 
country through which they pass. 
And in the high country particularly 
attention must be given to the snow 
problem. 

For these and other reasons, a 
reconnaissance or preliminary survey is made by en- 
gineers of the Bureau of Public Roads and officials 
of the National Park Service to determine the prac- 
ticability of a number of possible routes. This is a 
tedious, grueling task, often requiring several years 
of effort. Only the most skillful of mountain men are 
employed on this work. 

As regards Trail Ridge, the survey began in the 
spring of 1927 and continued through 1929. No less 
than sixteen tentative lines were run during this 
period before a final decision regarding the route was 
reached. 

Eventually a definite line is staked out, but even 
then there is further study, particularly of the land- 
scape features and the snow problems, with changes 
being made to correct or improve the line. When the 
Bureau of Public Roads has finally determined the 
course to be followed, it seeks approval by the super- 
intendent of the park and the director of the National 
Park Service. Then follows the advertising for bids 
by the Bureau of Public Roads and the letting of 
the contract by the secretary of the interior. Actual 
construction is done by a private contractor under 
the supervision of the bureau, with the bureau, in 
concurrence with the Park Service, accepting the 
project when it is completed satisfactorily. 


Boring Through the Cliffs 


Until a few years ago opinion would have been al- 
most unanimous that roads could not possibly be 
constructed over some of the routes now in use in the 
course of building. Both the Zion—Mount Carmel 
highway, which was opened last year, and Trail 
Ridge, which will be opened this year, are examples. 

As regards the Zion—Mount Carmel effort, stupen- 
dous construction difficulties were presented by the 
question of how to get the road up over the great 
cliffs forming the wall of the canyon. Refusing 
to consider the task impossible, the engineers 
finally decided to bore through the cliffs instead 
of going over them. Once the idea germinated, they 
began to appreciate the possibilities offered by a 
tunnel. 
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With an eye to the picturesque, they arranged 
for openings where tourists could pause to look down 
upon the canyon. So today the road, starting on the 
floor of the valley, zigzags up the talus slope in Pine 
Creek Canyon in a series of seven switchbacks. To 
secure the desired elevation to enter the tunnel, 
three and a half miles of roadway were built in an 
area little more than one mile long and half a mile 
wide. At the end of this section the road enters the 
bore, which is 5,607 feet long, and ascends a 5 per 
cent grade. At six selected points, galleries overlooking 
the canyon below have been broken out. It is a most 
spectacular piece of road building, costing twenty 
million dollars. 


All for Your Enjoyment 


The difficulties presented by Trail Ridge were no 
less great. Building a road that is more than a mile 
above sea level at its lowest point and that trails the 
backbone of the Continent for miles at altitudes vary- 
ing from eleven thousand to twelve thousand feet 
taxes the ingenuity even of the most capable engineers. 
to the utmost. 

At such altitudes the efficiency of man and machine 
is reduced. Moreover, only a few months of the year 
are reasonably warm, and it is during these months 
that the work has to be pressed. 

The effort and the expense to which the govern- 
ment has committed itself in forwarding the highway 
program is justified. More and more people are 
going to the national parks each year as the facilities 
for travel and comfort are improved. Only 488,268 
people visited the wilderness playgrounds back in 
1917, when the service was created. Since then the 
totals have increased year by year, until 1930 the 
number of visitors was 3,246,656. Automobiles ac- 
count for the greater part of the increase. With the 
completion of such a highway as Trail Ridge the 
totals will advance even more, for people soon will 
come to know that these roads will take them without 
difficulty to wilderness scenery that only the more ad- 
venturous have viewed in the past—scenery that is un- 
surpassed anywhere in the world. 














HE president of a New York firm 

of exporters was asked to fill out and 
sign a blank giving information to be 
used in a business directory of inter- 
national scope. He later learned that 
the reverse side of the sheet contained 
matter which pledged him to pay a 
certain organization dues of a hundred 
dollars a year for five years. The Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York hopes 
to put an end to this racket, but it warns 
its members not to sign any paper with- 
out looking on both sides. 


The beauty business now ranks among 
the first ten industries in the country, the 
Department of Commerce tells us, with an 
annual volume of about a billion dollars. 
Among the figures given are these: 2,000 
tons of rouge, 4,000 tons of face powder, 
6,000 tons of bath salts, and 100,000 tons 
of creams and lotions. 


OW comes the electric carillon, a 
device developed in the workshop of 
the RCA Victor Company. It consists 
of a series of small steel chimes like 
those of a household clock. These are 
struck by tiny hammers actuated by a 
piano keyboard. The tones are scarcely 
audible, but the vibrations create feeble 
electric currents which are then ampli- 
fied millions of times by a vacuum tube. 
Played from a church tower through 
giant loud-speakers, their sound is more 
powerful than that of the largest bells in 
the world. Runs or trills can be played 
even more rapidly than on a piano, 
something not possible with the old- 
style chimes, and the notes can be varied 
to any desired intensity. 


The 1950 census report when completed 
will appear in the form of twenty-four 
volumes. It will be about twice as large 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


as the report of ten years ago. One book 
will be devoted to nationality, another to 
Jamily facts, one to unemployment. There 
will be three on the subject of agriculture. 


DMIRAL McGOWAN, U.S.N. (re- 
tired), proposes an amendment to 

the Constitution to this effect. Before 
war can be declared or participated in 
(except in the event of attack or in- 
vasion) there must be a referendum. 
If most of the votes cast are for peace, 
there the matter ends. If the people 
choose war, then every able-bodied 
male between 18 and 35 shall be drafted 
for service, and from the day war is 
declared until peace is concluded there 
shall be no increase in any price or wage. 


Employees of two railway terminals in 
London, threatened with a reduction of 
wages, resorted to what was called a“ work 
to rules’’ strike. Instead of quitting work 
they literally followed every one of the 
road's rules and regulations, many of 
them obsolete but still on the books. By this 
excessive obedience to orders they slowed 
up trains and disrupted schedules. 


i THE past five years about three 
thousand rural newspapers have 
ceased publication. The increase in 
suburban and country circulation of the 
big city dailies, because of improved 
facilities for distribution, is the cause 
of this high death rate. Sherwood Ander- 
son, the novelist, now a country editor, 
believes that the local paper conducted 
with ability can survive. Young journal- 
ists, he thinks, would have a happier 
life as editors of small-town papers than 
as cogs in a great city machine. 


Some time in July, Chicago housewives 
will be cooking by gas which has traveled 
960 miles. The world’s largest pipe-line 
project, costing fifty million dollars, will 
then be completed. The natural gas will 
come from the Amarillo field in Texas. 


LANS are rapidly maturing for a 
magnificent scenic highway in 
Shenandoah Park, Virginia. The Blue 
Ridge Road will “follow the skyline” 


from Front Royal in the north to Rock 
Fish Gap in the south—seventy miles, 
with inspiring views of the Shenandoah 
Valley all the way. Eventually the road 
will be continued as far as the Great 
Smoky Mountain Park on the North 
Carolina—Tennessee border. Shenan- 
doah Park will be within twelve hours’ 
ride of the homes of forty million people. 





Lack of certain vitamins in the diet may 
be the cause of the common cold. Research 
at Johns Hopkins University under the 
direction of Dr. E. V. McCollum points 
in that direction, though few facts have 
been discovered. If colds are transmitted 
by germs, they are too small to be detected. 


ALT can be produced cheaply by 
solar radiation, and one third of our 
annual product comes from the evapo- 
ration of brine at Great Salt Lake and 
other Western points. These producers, 
however, cannot compete successfully 
with Eastern salt because of the presence 
of a mysterious musty odor which 
is especially objectionable to butter 
makers. The.exact cause is not known, 
but the Bureau of Mines has discovered 
that roasting the salt at 225° C. will 
eliminate the unpleasant odor. 


Now the Department of Agriculture has 
to defend us from the doll-baby peril. 
Mexican dolls made from the husks and 
silk of corn. are under grave suspicion be- 
cause of possible borers and other pests. 
One immigrant doll stopped at the border 
was infected with a fungus that causes 
the brown spot disease on corn. 


N AIRPLANE especially designed 
for thin air is nearing completion at 
the Junkers works in Germany. A novel 
feature is the air compressors which will 
provide the engine with the necessary 
oxygen and pump compressed air into 
the air-tight cabin so that the passengers 
can breathe without gas masks and 
oxygen tanks. It is hoped that even- 
tually such a machine can navigate the 
stratosphere, from seven to twenty miles 
above the ground, and attain high 
speed on long-distance flights. 
(Continued on Page 84) 








Me absolute than the 
Pharaohs, more feared than 
medieval kings, Joseph Stalin, 
a minor government official, 
whose real name is Djhugashvilli, 
is the world’s greatest dictator 
and most powerful man. Yet 
there is more of Mohammed in 
him than there is of Cesar. What 
sort of person is this man who 
would stir up revolt in every 
country but his own? The au- 
thor, Russian correspondent of 
the United Press, knows him 
and has long studied his career. 


Dyhugashvillis Ruecia’s Man of Sel 


By EUGENE LYONS 


dedicated in pre-Bolshevik Russia to riotous and 
well-alcoholed horseplay. The first company of 
the Salyan regiment, stationed in the desolate province 
of Vologda, had played gorodki until vodka made their 
aims with the heavy sticks too erratic. They had 
wrestled in jest and fought in earnest and came at last 
to the end of their immediate resources of amusement. 
Whereupon a bright boy of the company suggested 

a different sort of game. A group of political prisoners 
exiled to the locality was rounded up. The holiday 
makers lined up in two rows, facing each other, and 
one by one the enemies of His Imperial Highness 
Czar Nicholas II were forced to run the gantlet of 
soldiers each armed with a riding crop, the butt end 
of a gun, or a hammerlike fist used to steering a dull 
wooden plow. One poor devil after another shielded his 
face with his elbows and sometimes collapsed in a 


bruised, bleeding heap at the other end of the human 
tunnel, 


[' WAS during the Easter holidays traditionally 


But along came one who neither cringed nor guarded 
himself against the shower of blows. A swarthy, stock- 
ily built young man, he went through the ordeal with 
head erect, hate in his eyes, and a book under his arm. 

This was 1909. The story of how stoically he took 
his Vologda beating was soon told in Tiflis, Baku, and 
St. Petersburg at clandestine meetings of radical 
working men and women to whom the swarthy young 
man was known. The story took root and flourished 
as a symbol of erect and unswerving courage in the 
minds of myriads to whom he is known today. To 
them the swarthy man, no longer young, the unruly 
black hair streaked with gray, seems still to walk with 
head unbent, disdainful of blows from right and from 
left. 

It is Joseph Vissarionovich Djhugashvilli—vari- 
ously known to police as Koba, Nizheradze, David, 
Chizhikov, and Ivanovich, and to history as Stalin. 
Nor is the symbolic hail of blows an exaggeration. 
Stalin does not retain his steel grip upon the Soviet 
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state by inertia. In the volcanic area of a revolution 
no one can rest on his laurels. 

The ruling party does not believe in open plumbing. 
The machinery of incessant internal struggle in which 
policies are hammered into shape is not visible to the 
rank and file. The results are announced in laconic 
communiqués about accomplished facts: one man is 
removed from the premiership and another put into 
his place; old names forever engraved upon the tablets 
of Russian history are stricken from the list of the 
Political Bureau and strange new ones are added. 


Rumors, Propaganda 


Three powerful figures on the left of Stalin were 
thus disposed of: Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kameneff. Three 
powerful figures on the right of Stalin were then 
removed: Bukharin, Tomsky, Rykov (who has since 
been restored to power). Yet these changes are not 
autocratic edicts of Stalin; they are hard-fought 
victories in his defense of a daring program. 

The Soviet Union is too immense and complex for 
any one man to control by holding governmental 
strings in his grip. In the long run Stalin’s tenure of 
power depends on the relative success or failure of his 
headlong revolutionary schemes. Stripped of roman- 
tics he appears as the leader whose policies so far have 
proved workable—at a shocking cost, but workable 
nonetheless. 

The Russian problem means different things to 
different people: a threat to some, a hope to others, a 
stimulating spectacle to most. There is only one atti- 
tude which no civilized human being today can afford 
in relation to Russia, and that is ostrichlike indiffer- 
ence. 

The industrialization of one sixth of the earth’s 
surface must inevitably affect the other five sixths. The 
first large-scale effort in all hu- 
man history to put socialism 
into practice, however it may 
end, will surely loom large in 
the record of our epoch, and 
as unquestioned leader of the 
great Russian experiment Sta- 
lin cannot be ignored or mis- 
understood by the world with 
impunity. He is the center of 
whirlpools of hate and hope 
whose peripheries reach far 
beyond the Soviet frontiers. 

Why are Russian affairs so 
persistently —sensationalized 
and distorted? Even from the 
standpoint of implacable So- 
viet enemies, Stalin pointed 
out in discussing this question 
with me recently, fantastic in- 
ventions are only a form of 
futile self-delusion. Both Stalin and his commissar of 
war, Klementi Voroshilov, who was present, leafed 
with amazed interest a sheaf of telegrams which I had 
received in the preceding days, for my information, 
about the exciting events presumably occurring in 
Moscow. 

Untoward happenings in the Soviet capital rever- 
berate through the city like empty barrels rolling down 
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Even Russian officials enjoy week-ends 
and roadsters. K. E. Voroshilov, com- 
missar of war, at the wheel, with S. Ord- 
jonikioze, chairman of the Supreme 
Economic Council, off for a holiday trip. 








a stony hillside. No one among the resident corre- 
spondents or alert foreign diplomats had heard the 
slightest rumble that week, yet the best-misinformed 
European circles were swearing to Stalin’s assassina- 
tion, and to wholesale meeting and bloodshed. Red 
Square was said to be running with gore, but it held 
only one corpse that morning—Lenin’s, in the brand- 
new mausoleum. Outside an orderly throng of Lenin’s 
admirers were waiting to see his embalmed remains. 

Small wonder, then, that as I was the first foreign 
newspaperman to whom Stalin had spoken in many 
years, I was pelted with questions about the ethics of 
“bourgeois” journalism! 

Stalin was not impressed by references to his well- 
advertised “‘inaccessibility.” True, he is inaccessible to 
foreign diplomats, many of whom have banged in vain 
on his doors. He is inaccessible to the press, some of 
whose heaviest cannonaders have bombarded his 
Kremlin-like walls of silence year after year without 
so much as chipping them. But Russia’s man of steel 
knows that part of his extraordinary strength lies 
precisely in his wide personal contacts with the rank 
and file of the ruling party’s personnel. 

The same Stalin who finds no time for renowned 
editors and capitalistic statesmen makes time for a 
chat with some local party secretary from a distant 
Siberian outpost, for six-hour discussions with a 
radical American labor delegation, for technical 
conferences on some hydroelectric project with Rus- 
sian or American engineers. 


The Stalin of Folk Lore 


The significant and generally unknown fact of the 
matter is that for years Stalin was what we in America 
would call a personal-contact man for the Bolsheviks. 
The theoreticians were framing their theses in Geneva 
cr London or Prague; Stalin 
was inside the Czarist strong- 
hold, active and ubiquitous, 
matching every arrest with a 
new escape, establishing first- 
hand relationships with the 
future revolutionary leaders. 

The son of a cobbler, his 
whole mature life was spent 
almost exclusively among the 
working classes and he pos- 
sesses what Trotsky and other 
intellectuals achieved by the 
sweat of their high brows— 
a common language with the 
masses. It is one of the rich- 
est reservoirs of his strength. 

From my two-hour visit 
with Stalin I carried away a 
profound and rather bewil- 
dered revelation of the man’s 
genuine simplicity. In three years of residence in 
the Red capital I unknowingly acquired all the 
current misconceptions about its leading citizen. I 
knew that he was no ogre. Ogres, somehow, do not 
make history. 

But in the deeper recesses of my mind loomed the 
Stalin of folk lore—a crafty, merciless recluse, peremp- 
tory and sour, awful in his boundless will to power. 
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DJHUGASHVILLI, RUSSIA’S MAN OF STEEL 


A group of Soviet officials on Red Square near the 
Lenin mausoleum, reviewing a parade. In the center 
is the head of the Moscow garrison, and on his left 
is General Budenny with his famous mustaches. 
On his right the little old man with the cane is Leo 
Karakhan, assistant commissar of foreign affairs. 


I hinted at this caricature in my first attempt to 
break through his silence. A year later, face to face, 
he recalled that hint with deserved amusement. I had 
written: 


An enormous amount of nonsense about you has been spread 
throughout the world. Some through ill will, others through 
ignorance, have depicted you as a taciturn recluse hiding be- 
hind the Kremlin walls, unapproachable and scarcely human. 
Indeed, I saw one item in the press insisting that you did not 
exist at all, but that you were a mere figment of Bolshevik 
imagination. 


Stalin’s reply was in itself a sort of refutation of this 
charge, precisely because he did not intend it as such. 
He wrote, in a note sent by personal messenger: 


I am sorry that I carnot at the present time grant your re- 
quest for an interview, I¥iu. ves: (a) interviews do not destroy 
legends but rather create ar unhealthy atmosphere for new 
Sensations and legends; (b) I have not at the moment free 
time for an interview. 

I ask your pardon for the delay of the answer. There is a lot 
of work and this matter lay awaiting an opportunity for an- 
swering. 


To classify the reasons for turning down a reporter 
into (a) and (b) would sound affected, coming from 
anyone else. But after talking to Stalin I realized 
that the tendency to simplify and organize ideas, to 
prune off rhetorical flourishes, is second nature to him. 

The headquarters where he passes most of his time— 
the six-story office building of the Central Committee 


of the Communist party, located outside the Kremlin 
but just inside the so-called Chinese Wall—have 
about them the same unadorned, methodical restraint 
as has Stalin’s speech. This is the more remarkable in 
Russia, where offices are normally a bedlam of loud 
talk, door banging, tea drinking, and confusion. But 
here I found everything as hushed as a library, clean, 
businesslike, without trimmings (except for the inevit- 
able propagandist posters stuck up on corridor walls). 

In the reception room I found about a dozen men 
and women waiting to see Stalin or one of his secre- 
taries. In everyday working clothes, in dark Russian 
blouses and heavy mud-stained boots, these people 
impressed me as if they had probably never heard of 
Stalin’s famous inaccessibility. 


No “Side” to This Man! 


Before I had entered Stalin’s presence I was thus 
privy to the pervasive simplicity of the man. He met 
me at the door of the large, bare, simply furnished 
room, helped me to a chair and a cigarette, and pro- 
ceeded (rather to the embarrassment of a modest re- 
porter) to apologize for not having received me 
sooner. Here was none of the democratic back-slapping 
cordiality of a politician; Stalin’s every gesture—slow, 
methodical, earnest—rang true. 

Not once throughout the talk did he attempt to be 
merely clever or merely shocking or to play hide-and- 
seek behind glittering phrases. He listened to questions 
intently and tried to understand their implications 
before answering. The answers came slowly, in simple, 
schematized forms. 

To questions about his personal life he reacted with 
an amused astonishment. It all seemed to him quite 
beside the point. But he was not lacking in cordiality. 

Stalin has never had any trade but that of re- 
volutionary leader. While still in a Tiflis school of 
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divinity he joined the Social-Democratic party, from 
which the Bolshevik group later evolved. From the 
time when, at the age of nineteen, he was expelled 
from that school for his subversive activities, he de- 
voted himself to the cause of communism. 

His eldest child (by his first wife), a boy of twenty- 
two, is a member of the League of Communist Youth. 
But he is preparing himself for an industrial rather 
than a political career. Stalin’s other children, a boy of 
ten and a five-year-old girl, are by his present wife. 


All on $140 a Month 


The younger children live with him and Mrs. Stalin 
in a small, modestly furnished apartment in the Krem- 
lin—an apartment formerly occupied, it is said, by 
one of the lesser lackeys of the Czarist household. The 
older boy lives in a single room in one of the municipal 
houses outside of the Kremlin and recently, according 
to report, took to himself a ballet-girl wife of whom 
his father is probably not very proud. 

Stalin finds his salary of 280 rubles ($140) a month, 
the maximum for any communist, more than enough 
for him. One servant helps with the housework and the 
children. 

It was revealing to observe how the Soviet chief 
did things for himself instead of pressing buttons 
for underlings. He walked out in search of a Latin- 
script typewriter for me, although a dozen clerks and 
secretaries were on their toes to take such jobs off his 
hands. Quite as naturally he came out a little later to 
ascertain whether his first newspaper visitor in many 
years was comfortably at work. He was. 

Stalin is of vigorous physique, but the strain of his 
enormous work has left telltale marks. He looks more 
than his fifty-one years, and his face, which shows a 
tendency toward fat, frequently relaxes into a thor- 
oughly tired expression. It is redeemed, however, by 
a quick, full-mouthed smile and by eyes that can burst 
into flame. 

He was dressed in a semi-military khaki suit, the 
loose-fitting coat buttoned to the chin, the trouser 
legs stuffed into heavy black boots, all of it negligent, 
without a single decoration to distinguish him from a 
hundred thousand other Soviet functionaries every- 
where in the country in just such ill-fitting clothes. It 
all added to the cumulative impression of his simplic- 
ity. 


Disciple of Lenin 


A few weeks earlier I had visited Stalin’s native 
Tiflis, capital of the doughty little Caucasian nation 
of Georgia—a land of Alpine grandeur, exotic and 
rich-flavored with ancient racial strains of Turks, 
Jews, Armenians, descendants of the Crusaders, more 
recent Russian invaders. 

In Moscow and Leningrad one comes unconsciously 
to associate Bolshevism with a deep almost gloomy 
restraint, a new puritanism. Tiflis reveals quickly 
enough that Bolshevism may flourish yet laughter 
persist. I found good communists participating in 
high-spirited relish for wine, song, and life generally 
which would have shocked orthodox communists in 
the north. The difference between Moscow and Tiflis is 
not so much political as racial and climatic. 
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Yet Stalin, who never left Georgia until the time of 
his first arrest, when he was twenty-three, seems to fit 
better into the Moscow atmosphere than the Tiflis, 
In his personal life—what there is of it after workdays 
that scarcely leave him a margin for sleep—he is 
abstemious, conventional, almost ascetic. In Stalin, 
in short, the world witnesses a man who has disciplined 
himself to the point where he is an almost perfect in- 
strument of his chosen cause. 

The story of his Vologda beating represents Stalin 
with a book under his arm. And figuratively speaking 
the book is still under his arm. That book is by Lenin. 
Stalin accounts himself merely the most devoted and 
orthodox disciple of the father of Bolshevism. This 
self-conception holds a clue to much that is otherwise 
baffling in the man. 

Nowadays we bandy the word dictator much too 
freely, throwing Cesar, Will Hays, Napoleon, Judge 
Landis, Mussolini, and Stalin into the same category. 
But if Stalin is a dictator certainly his prototype will 
not easily be located among warriors and politicians. 
He was and remains too much the disciple of a master, 
the anointed carrier of a sacred fire. 

A cynical world naturally regards his present in- 
sistent devotion to Lenin as a political trick, a scheme 
to cash in on a nation’s idolatry. Yet Stalin’s devotion 
was equally ardent in the years when Lenin was an 
obscure and hunted exile without the faintest sugges- 
tion of a red halo around his studious head. 


“Are You a Dictator?” 


Indeed, Stalin was a Bolshevik from the day the 
word was coined. He never trimmed his views to meet 
adverse political winds. And his great inner driving 
force, I am convinced, was not primarily the urge to 
personal glory but a tremendous faith in his ideals. 

Salvation through communism, truth as revealed by 
Lenin—these come first, these and not Stalin. Thus 
there is more in him akin to Moses, Joshua, and 
Mohammed than to Bonaparte and Mussolini. 

Accordingly, said Stalin on his fiftieth birthday, 
“You must not doubt, comrades, that I am ready in 
the future as in the past to give to the task of the 
working class, to the task of proletarian revolution and 
world communism all my strength, all my abilities, 
and if necessary all my blood, drop by drop.” 

Facing Stalin across a red-draped table in his office I 
asked him point-blank: ‘‘ Are you a dictator?” 

The amusement which suffused his face was too 
spontaneous to be make-believe. The boyish-looking 
Voroshilov laughed outright in hie kubbling fashion. 

But Stalin did not evade th _uestion with a laugh. 
His amusement subsided; ’.uen speaking slowly, earn- 
estly, as though anxious to get to the very pith and cen- 
ter of the question, he explained that dictatorship by 
any individual is impossible under the Soviet system. 

I am convinced that Stalin meant what he said. I 
do not mean to say that he does not objectively exer- 
cise an authority well-nigh dictatorial. I mean that 
subjectively he looks upon himself only as an instru- 
ment being wielded by his party and his class. 

At the present juncture, however, it would scarcely 
be an exaggeration to call him the mightiest ruler 
alive. He is worth studying as a force with which 
the contemporary world must reckon, willy-nilly. 
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The Story of Reciprocal Fire Insurance 


By DONALD WILHELM 


Author of ‘‘Financing the Family,’’ ‘‘Facts or Failure,’’ ‘‘The Story of Steel,’’ etc. 


N THE thirteenth of December in the year 
1881—when Arthur was President, the 
Brooklyn Bridge was yet to be opened, sub- 

ways were yet to be built, electricity was yet to be used 


_ everywhere for lighting, telephones and automobiles 


were yet to come into general use, fire horses pulled fire 
apparatus and our leading citizens wore frock coats to 
work—a group of notable New York business men met 
in a downtown office. They were all business men of 
importance to their time—John Claflin of H. B. Claflin 
& Company was one of them, J. C. McCreery of James 
McCreery & Company was another, William C. Lee, 
of Lee, Tweedy & Company, was a third and there were 
others whose interests included mercantile and manu- 
facturing enterprises. 

They made history this day. But they didn’t an- 
nounce to the world, “Here we are, in the midst of 
making history!” To the contrary, although they 
might well have recognized that folks as a rule have 
the history of every day but yesterday, of every era 
but the last, still these business men kept only a frag- 
mentary written record of this, their first meeting 
together. They were business men, you see; were doubt- 
less pressed for time, had a lot of things on their minds, 
knew that the art of living contentedly here below con- 
sists largely in never paying twice for anything, and 
now were impelled by a common desire to get full 
value for any money they expended. 

Some of them, moreover, were competitors, in an 
era when every business man hugged his trade secrets 
to himself—an era remote in time and spirit from 
this era wherein we live, which 


Anyway, we know that they didn’t meet just to 
felicitate one another. 

Nor did they meet just to complain about fire insur- 
ance rates that they felt were then altogether too high, 
especially for business men of high financial rating 
like themselves who had made extraordinary efforts to 
safeguard their properties from fire, were good house- 
keepers in the sense that they kept their properties 
clean and guarded twenty-four hours a day, and felt 
just pride in the premises they owned and occupied. 

So they met—as the Colonists met in the days of 
the “rebellion”—‘“to do something about it!” 

But what—?P 

For answer, in one-long sentence: 

They evolved from human experience long preceding 
their day, and for the first time in human history 
successfully applied a new and codperative form of 
fire insurance which today, half a century later, is 
a revelation to economists and business men and 
legally and in all other ways firmly established in the 
United States and Canada as reciprocal fire insurance. 

In other words, they decided to take advantage such 
as by no means all of the great bulk of business men 
could take, of the distinctive excellence of their own 
financial prestige and the excellent quality of their 
properties, to provide their own fire insurance, at cost. 
And to do that they agreed, to start with, to put the 
amount of their annual premiums into a fund—into a 
bank, I judge from oral tradition and a scant and 
much-worn, hand-written record of their early meet- 
ings. They agreed, also, to add to this fund the premi- 
ums of subsequent years, until each 














President Hoover repeatedly has re- $1,146,000,0007 subscriber had provided a maxi- 
ferred to as the era of associational esis. oi tein mum of five times his premium 
or codperative effort. For, obvi- te free (not his insurance) for one year. 
ously, ours is such an era. In fact Associated Reciprocal Exchang And finally they agreed, in this 
it is one in which our very civiliza- magna charta of theirs, that if at 
tion turns on the idea that men any time any member or members 
working in codperation can accom- 660,000,000 of their group should suffer fire 
plish many things when working losses and the total reserve was not 
together which they can not ac- sufficient to cover such losses, then 
complish so well when working each member of the group, or ex- 
singly—thanks in part to improved change, would contribute to its 
communication and transportation. common fund an amount propor- 
That’s why we have corporations tioned to the amount of his annual 
and mergers, chain stores and mail- premium but never to exceed ten 
order houses, codperative market- 25,000,000 times the amount of one annual 
ing and merchandizing, and other premium. Thus, if the annual pre- 
co6perative efforts numberless in mium of a subscriber was $200 his 
kind. But half a century ago, a extreme assessment could never 
wholly different spirit was in the —_—_ exceed $2,000. 

air. Accordingly, since some of this — These were at any rate the prin- 
little coterie of men meeting in a ciples and essentials of their plan 
downtown New York office in 1881 for the first of all reciprocal fire in- 
were competitors, we may assume  ['5%909.000 surance exchanges—/ndividual Un- 
that all of them had a common pur- derwriters. 

pose in their conference this day, It prospered, in part because it 
along with some common ideals. 1910 1918 1920 i930 += put the burden of fire prevention 
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upon the subscribers to the 
plan, themselves. And, today, 
after half a century of more or 
less continuous improvements 
and refinements in its applica- 
tion and growth, it is still pros- 
pering, as the progress chart on 
the first page indicates—and 
prospering thousands of alert 
business men in the bargain! 

In fact it prospered so well 
that in due course other manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and mer- 
chants wanted to “come in.” 
Soon, therefore, what is now 
established firmly as reciprocal 
fire insurance so rapidly grew 
that its original subscribers 
could not easily handle its de- 
tails over their respective desks. 

So then they who formed this 
first of all reciprocal fire insur- 
ance exchanges elected, and to 
this day the same rule holds, a 
manager, to be their servant 
and attorney in fact—a man- 
ager subject to removal by vote 
of a majority of the subscribers 
at any time. 











cooperative effort 
velop. 

It was now for him, in a dozen 
notable years, to consolidate the 
ground that had been gained. 
To do that he simplified and 
standardized contracts and pro- 
cedure and with the aid of a 
young, alert, and highly special- 
ized group of associates, equal- 
ized privileges and responsibili- 
ties of members on a mathe- 
matical basis | yearn to de- 
scribe, even in this short space 
all the more since he elimi- 
nated many millions of insur- 
ance to do it, in addition to still 
other millions on risks elimi- 
nated because not in accord 
with standards continuously re- 
vised upward. 

It is to be added also that in 
these years of steady evolution, 
three new exchanges’ were 
added, new home offices were 
established at No. 1 Park Av- 
enue, New York City, branch 
offices were opened in Toronto, 
St. Louis and San Francisco, 


could de- 











John R. Waters, a versatile 
and brilliant native of England, 
a graduate of Oxford, holder 
also of an American college de- 
gree, a born orator, linguist, and many-sided business 
man who had been a merchant and in 1881 had offices 
at 84 West Broadway, was the first manager of this 
first reciprocal fire insurance exchange in history. A 
big man full of resourcefulness and enthusiasm and 
just such a man as any pioneer project needs in its 
early days, much could be written about him and all 
too little has been written about him. But here it must 
be sufficient to say that when he died, in 1912, he had 
built up /ndividual Underwriters the first reciprocal 
fire insurance exchange in history, and the New York 
Reciprocal Underwriters, comprehending a_ separate 
class of fire risks, organized in 1891 and now the 
largest reciprocal fire insurance exchange, to the point 
where the total insurance carried by these two ex- 
changes aggregated nearly $300,000,000. 

Then, in 1918, after two successive managers had 
been elected and retired—a lesson that has since fruit- 
fully resulted in the development of a complete man- 
agerial organization carefully designed to function 
through many generations—the logical complement 
and successor to Mr. Waters at last was found in a 
Canadian of pioneer stock, Ernest W. Brown. 

Young and aggressive, with six years of experience 
of mechanical, civil and sanitary engineering, seven in 
plan, inspection and special engineering departments 
of New England Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies and nine more years as secretary, vice president 
and assistant treasurer of their “senior” group, then a 
consulting industrial insurance advisor, Mr. Brown 
brought to reciprocal fire insurance new views, new 
blood and that swift comprehension and prowess in 
mathematics and organization that only our era of 


JOHN R. WATERS 
“the first manager of the first reciprocal fire in- 
surance exchange in history.” 


engineering and inspection staffs 
were reorganized and increased, 
all managerial and other activi- 
ties of all five exchanges (which 
do more business by far than all other like fire insur- 
ance exchanges together) were organized as Associated 
Reciprocal Exchanges, and the total of reciprocal fire 
insurance here handled meanwhile reached and passed 
the total of a billion dollars. 


“YOUR MONEY’S WORTH” 


HAT word, “reciprocal,” has always had ex- 

traordinary meaning for many of us—a sense of 
coéperation, a suggestion of free interchanges of ideas 
and values such as we associate with Democracy. 
But the phrase, “reciprocal fire insurance,” had in 
some respects always been a puzzler to me until, the 
other day, I was introduced to Mr. Brown, in the 
nature of things an authority in such matters, and 
asked him to outline the fire insurance picture as a 
whole and the place in that picture occupied by recip- 
rocal fire insurance. 

“The history of insurance,” he said, smiling at my 
willingness to cover in an hour’s interview a subject 
that in all its ramifications is just a little larger than 
the Atlantic ocean, “is a pretty big order! You see, 
the history of insurance began many centuries ago. 
Long before the birth of Christ, in the days of cara- 
vans, beasts of burden were on occasion insured and 
of course maritime insurance antedates fire insurance. 
Lloyd’s, for instance, the oldest but by no means the 
first insurance organization in the world, began with 
the insuring of ships.” 

“Sometimes,” I replied, “I have heard reciprocal 
insurance likened with Lloyd’s, in point of function- 
ing. 


“But there’s all the difference in the world,” Mr. 
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Brown countered. “To be sure, Lloyd’s is an exchange, 
but it is an exchange suggestive of a stock exchange 
rather than of exchanges like ours. At Lloyd’s, in Lon- 
don, you find agents, like brokers, at desks. When a 
risk of any kind is to be insured and the conditions, 
including the premium, have been made known, these 
agents bid and the winner or winners, underwrites, for 
profit, the insurance for the members of the Lloyd 
eroup that he represents and thereby these members 
accept unlimited liability. But in our plan every un- 
derwriter is also a policy holder and the liability of 
each underwriter is not only definitely limited but, 
within the limitations set, is further safeguarded. |n 
fact, our surplus reserves are proportionately larger 
than those of any other fire insurance organization, our 
losses are lower and our risks are so carefully segre- 
gated, individual assessments are practically incon- 
ceivable. In only one instance in our history, after the 
Baltimore fire in February, 1904—has any of our sub- 
scribers been asked to make contribution to any of our 
exchanges. And this premature contribution was not 
required and was returned, from earnings, with inter- 
est, in July of the same year! Truthfully it may be 
said, thus, that there never has been an assessment 
levied by any of our exchanges. Moreover, it is practi- 
cally inconceivable than any ever will be levied, since 
our requirements 
are without 
question higher, 




































our risks more carefully selected and our reserves are 
proportionately in excess of those of any other insur- 
ance organization. In the ten years following 1918, dur- 
ing which period there were intervals of extremely high 
fire loss in different parts of the country, including 
the conflagrations in Kansas City, Augusta and Fall 
River, our own losses exceeded $4,000,000, and were 
promptly paid in full; wholly from accumulated cur- 
rent premiums. And | might add that we take pride 
in the promptness of our payment of losses. For that 
promptness is possible only because we have the ad- 
vantage of direct dealing with all of our subscribers 
over a period of years, we know them personally and 
they are all required to have as a minimum A-1 credit 
rating. The fact is, the average net worth of the 
subscribers of our exchanges is more than a _ half 
million.” 

Now, having found such contrasts as I had sug- 
gested—between Lloyd’s, an English plan, and recipro- 
cal, a distinctively American plan—to be illuminating, 
| now ventured, “In what essentials is a reciprocal 
exchange, meaning specifically any of these managed 
here in this office, differ from an incorporated fire in- 
surance company?” 

“Our exchanges,” Mr. Brown patiently explained, 
“are in no sense profit-making entities. In other words, 
their aim is to provide fire insurance at cost. | trust it 
is not telling tales out of school to add that the stock 
companies, as they are called throughout the insurance 
business, also differ from us in that in ordinary 
times a large share—in some periods all—of 
their dividends have been made from their in- 
vestments and not from underwriting. And it’s 
only fair to point out that whereas, during 
1930, the reserves of the leading stock com- 
panies were reduced approximately twenty-five 
per cent, and those of the leading mutuals 
around fifteen per cent, the current value of 
our own investments, solely in Federal, State, 
municipal and railroad bonds, all approved 
by our advisory committees, increased three 
per cent.” 

“But the mutuals,—how do they differ from 
your reciprocal or self-insuring exchanges?” | 
now asked. 

Mr. Brown now explained: “A mutual com- 
pany is in reality a third party standing be- 
tween insurer and insured. The leading mutuals 
are like our exchanges in that they have no 
agents working on commission, in thousands 
of cities and towns as do the stock companies. 
We both have the advantage of dealing, like 
the mail order house directly, without any in- 
termediaries, although the comparison with 
mail-order houses stops there. Our ex- 
changes are unlike the mutuals in be- 
ing operated at exact cost to policy 
holders, and also in that, in the mutu- 
als, the insured must pay his propor- 


ERNEST W. BROWN 


“the logical complement and successor 
to Mr. Waters,’ whose management 
made reciprocal fire insurance “scien- 
tific,’ “proved it,” and “increased its 
‘ total to a billion dollars.” 
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tionate share of his own fire loss. By way of summary, 
as you can judge for yourself, what may be called the 
overhead of our exchanges is at the irreducible mini- 
mum or thereabouts. In fact, the main item of our 
overhead is one that manifestly brings in return to 
the subscribers. In other words, that main item consists 
of the cost of fire prevention service afforded for the 
subscribers of our exchanges, themselves. Our plan sim- 
mers down, as anyone can see, to a plan of absolutely 
dependable fire protection at the lowest conceivable 
safe cost.” 

“But why, Mr. Brown,” I ventured at last, very 
slyly, “do you have five exchanges—I should think 
it would be more economical to have just one!” 

Now he settled back in his chair and concluded: 

“Please note, in the first place, that though we have 
five exchanges, there is only one managerial and en- 
gineering organization, the Associated Reciprocal Ex- 
changes, with home offices here at No. 1 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Now, going back a bit, you will re- 
member that, because they felt that they should not 
in any sense be penalized for the exceptional precau- 
tions they had taken against fire, on the theory that no 
business man can afford a fire, the little group meet- 
ing in 1881 considered themselves as a separate group 
with a separate problem. Therefore they established 
Individual Underwriters, the first reciprocal fire in- 
surance exchange in history. Ten years later, when 
many of the subscribers in this initial group wanted 
larger amounts of insurance than were then available 
to members of this first exchange New York Rectprocal, 
the second exchange and still the largest, was the an- 
swer to their needs. Incidentally, this second exchange 
confined its risks to properties equipped with sprinklers 
only. Then, in 1922, we took over the unsprinklered 
risks of the first exchange, and organized Affiliated Un- 
derwriters for them. And, in 1925, because | realized 
that even among our sprinklered risks there was a fast- 
growing percentage of new ‘fireproof’ construction, 
we organized Fireproof-Sprinklered Underwriters so 
that we might even still more precisely equalize risks 
and the subscribers of this fourth exchange could profit 
to some marginal extent. Finally, after we had made 
a long and thorough analysis of all factors, we segre- 
gated fire-proof non-sprinklered risks, among which 
losses were surprisingly small, in Metropolitan Inter- 
Insurers, the fifth of our exchanges. The answer to 
your question is, you see, the determination to make 
protection available to each separate group at the low- 
est possible cost, along with the service of our en- 
gineers.” 

“Engineers?” | repeated. 

“Yes,” Mr. Brown smiled, “the executive and man- 
agerial force of our exchanges is composed almost en- 
tirely of engineers!” 

So, then, | turned to this, still another surprise—an 
insurance organization made up almost entirely of 
engineers! 


THE QUEST FOR A PERFECT SCORE 


T MEANS something, not only in the economic but 
in the social sense also, to be one of the family of 
5,000 subscribers to these exchanges. It means, really, 
a good deal more than having a checking account at 
the most elite bank, and almost as much as having a 
coat-hanger or a locker in the most exclusive club. In 


other words, when a “prospect” is “nominated” for 
membership by a member of any of these exchanges— 
or because he is proud of his own personal record, of 
his financial standing, of his enlightened management 
and of his personnel and product, applies for member- 
ship—he must be prepared for close scrutiny. [is 
“personality” —like that of his company—for business 
organizations do have “personality”—is a factor in a 
thorough fact-seeking survey that is made by profes- 
sional fact-finders called fire-protection engineers. His 
financial and credit rating are other factors—he must 
have high-grade rating if he is to be welcomed, unani- 
mously, with not one blackball, by an advisory com- 
mittee composed of subscribers, similar in many ways 
to a club committee on admissions but in this case 
composed entirely of hard-headed business men with 
an issue at stake. And most important of all, of course, 
is the quality and location of the structures he would 
have insured. 

At the start, thus, he realizes that the psychology 
of the thing is right. As a business man would say, 
“He isn’t over-sold”—i. e., over-persuaded—“to begin 
with.” For he has to do bis part. In other words, the 
burden of proof, as learned lawyers say, rests with 
him. Thus there is significance in the ritual, as one 
might call it, that is employed. And, for one thing, 
this ritual has effect, without question, in the fact that 
none of these reciprocal exchanges has ever suffered 
a law suit save one which wasn’t a law suit at all inas- 
much as the plaintiff sought a settlement of less than 
$15,000 after one day in court, and quit his claim of 
more than $65,000 thereby learning that it pays to 
abide by the spirit as well as the rule of an agree- 
ment. 

Among members of these exchanges, moreover, | 
have found (in work for this long series of articles re- 
quiring intimate contact with scores of our great indus- 
tries) a heartening feeling of loyalty—a feeling of “be- 
longing to”—an organization which isn’t incorporated 
but is continuously devoted to a form of public service 
called fire prevention. Initiation and membership both 
are, for a fact, part and parcel of the same compre- 
hensive purpose—to make fire prevention pay. In other 
words, the members don’t inherit any special right to 
dependable protection at unparalleled low cost—they 
don’t inherit the ermine—they earn it! 

To qualify they must survive a scrutiny of their 
respective properties such as a physician gives one’s 
body before one is permitted to take out life insurance. 
For the common aim is not quantity—an aim that 
would inevitably tend toward the unsafe side and not 
toward dependability. Therefore the quest for a per- 
fect score in this organized game to defeat the common 
servant and enemy of mankind called fire—which 
servant and enemy costs the United States approxi- 
mately 10,000 lives and a billion dollars a year—by 
no means ends with a thorough initial survey that is 
in itself a deal more than most fire insurance com- 
panies require. 

Nor is it conducted in any remote office. Indeed 
even such admirably authentic block maps as San- 
born’s, which are nearly everywhere employed for 
guidance by fire insurance executives and examiners 
too often after insurance has been placed, are not 
used in the organization or clearing-house headed by 
Mr. Brown. Instead, an engineer on salary is sent 
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to the property in point. And there, perhaps with an 
assistant in training—typically a graduate of one of 
our major engineering schools—to help him, he is 
required to make to scale a new map answering, with 
the report accompanying it, every conceivable ques- 
tion the home offices and members of an exchange 
can ask. 

By asking one of the home office engineers, who 
selected at random such a blue-print map and report 
from his files, every question | could contrive about 
the property before us | got a vivid picture of proce- 


“And of course conditions, including the conditions 
associated with management, change from time to 
time,” | argued. 

“Therefore our inspections,” he said. 

Having little by little thus pieced out the thousand 
and one factors implied in fire protection engineering, 
having noted that here it is a decidedly exact science, 
that every property examined without cost to its 
owner is a problem in itself, and that from all of the 
factors analyzed a sound underwriting .equation can 
be evolved, I learned that ways and means have been 





dure and of this new but pretty inclusive science called 


fire prevention engineering. 
That science, like all engineer- 
ing sciences, begins, of course 
with analysis. Here, as a result, 
from map and report before 
him, this engineer was able in- 
stantly to tell me the exact size 
of the building mapped, its con- 
struction, its location with ref- 
erence to other buildings, and 
their height, the water mains 
and automatic sprinklers, water 
towers, fire-alarm systems, all 
such factors. He gave me the 
number of stories and their 
usage, their inter-relation and 
use and pointed out the loca- 
tion of entrances, elevators and 
stairs and the protection af- 
forded each. He described the 
strategy of fire doors and fire 
walls segregating departments 
especially liable to fire and the 
type, number and location of 
automatic sprinklers—a_ re- 
quirement in nearly every case 
—their protection against freez- 
ing and the type, volume and 
pressure of water supply, the 
location of fire hydrants and 
the amount and location of 
auxiliary fire equipment. He 
knew the kind of power and of 
heat employed on the premises, 
the products handled or made, 





TRUSTEES AND MEMBERS OF 
“A. R, E.””’ ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Representing Manufacturing Subscribers 
Tuomas W. Ross, Director 


The Trumbull Mfg. Co. Warren, O. 
ARTHUR R. WENDELL, President ; 
The Wheatena Corp. Rahway, N. J. 


JouHn Sarcent, Director 

Sargent & Co. New Haven, Conn. 
Francis J. ArEND, President 

DeLaval Separator Co. New York, N. Y. 
H. ArNotp JAcKson, President 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 

New York, N. Y. 

Bruce L. Bascock, 7 reasurer 

Endicott-Johnson Corp. Endicott, N. Y. 


Representing Mercantile Subscribers 


James A. Swan, President 
Syndicate Trading Co., et all. 
New York, N. Y. 
SAMUEL C., Pirie, President 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. Chicago, IIl. 
MicHAeEL FriepsaM*, President 
B. Altman & Co. New York, N. Y. 
J. J. VaucHan, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 
The T. Eaton Co., Ltd. Toronto, Can. 
Maurice WRIGLEY, 7 reasurer 
Jordan Marsh Co. 
B. F. ScHLESINGER, President 
B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Inc. 
: San Francisco, Cal. 
ARMAND Dupuis, President 
Dupuis Freres, Ltd. 


Boston, Mass. 


Montreal, Can. 


Representing Wholesale Subscribers 
E.C. B. FEATHERSTONEHAUGH, President 
Greenshields Ltd. Montreal, Can. 
Tuomas F. McCartny, President 
Austin Nichols & Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. F. Tuompson, Treasurer 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Ct. 


perfected by Associated Reciprocal Exchanges by 


which the inclusive view of any 
property is extended week by 
week, month by month and 
year by year, down to date. In 
other words, not only at the 
start but thereafter the mem- 
bers of these exchanges, from 
choice and necessity both, not 
only look upon “Associated” as 
their manager and attorney in 
fact but also as their advisor 
and fire protection engineer in 
fact. 

The contact maintained be- 
tween members of the exchanges 
and the managerial organiza- 
tion they maintain is, in other 
words, continuous. 

It is maintained by corre- 
spondence via which the mem- 
bers from time to time receive 
confidential and other com- 
munications to which they 
themselves contribute, to keep 
them well informed about de- 
velopments; about all member 
fire losses and the lessons to be 
learned from each; about ac- 
counting, reserves, everything 
else pertinent to the common 
problem in hand. 

Again, it is for the members 
to keep their exchange offices 
informed about their individual 
problems and progress, with 


the chemicals and_ volatiles 
used, where and how stored and 





*Deceased; successor not yet chosen. 


the aim of making the initial 
survey and report into a kind 








used—acids, lacquers, naphtha 
and the like—and outlined the logic in provisions 
made for handling them while pointing out that in 
starch factories, none of which is insured by the 
reciprocal exchanges, the dust in the air is a special 
consideration; that in automobile plants the use of 
lacquer has to be especially safeguarded, and that in 
textile mills it is important that the picker and card- 
ing rooms, above all others, require segregation or 
complete protection, including thoroughly good house- 
keeping—daily sweeping of floors, steam pipes and 
ceilings, closed containers for sweepings, and so on. 

“The management must help in all this,” | con- 
cluded, “and the ‘training and type of employes of 
subscriber companies must be a factor.” 

“Inevitably, one must take these things into consid- 
eration!” this engineer replied. 


of perpetual progressive inven- 
tory. And finally, at least three times a year, an engi- 
neer always unannounced and seldom twice the same 
man, goes over each insurer’s premises with such thor- 
oughness that not only must he answer in a report more 
than fifty explicit questions but is responsible for any 
recommendations the home office should take up. 
Sometimes he finds that a mercantile or manufac- 
turing establishment has gradually been taking on a 
new line that raises new fire protection problems. 
Sometimes he finds, on one hand, that alterations in 
city or gravity water supplies have, for better or worse, 
been made or are contemplated or that the service 
provided by night watchmen has been found—at 
midnight, say—to be poorly organized. On the other 
hand, often it is his pleasure to report that an ade 
mirable “sixth sense” service as that provided by 
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the American District Telegraph in some areas, to 
report to a local fire department when a valve has 
been turned or a sprinkler is flowing, has been in- 
stalled, thanks to recommendations. Sometimes he finds 
that this or that exposure indicated in the original 
survey has been changed; that tenants new in kind 
have occupied adjoining floor space or adjoining 
areas—here a box factory, say, and there a lumber 
yard—so that steel window frames, wired window 
panes, steel window shutters providing an air space 
between frames and outside and water curtains for 
such openings should be provided. 

Sometimes, too, in testing the volume and pressure 
of water used in a sprinkler system an engineering 
inspector makes spectacular discoveries that result in 
hearty letters of thanks for service rendered—letters 
by the hundred there are in addition to many express- 
ing gratitude for promptness in settlements, too. 

In one instance—when, at that, the manufacturer 
in point believed his premises to be practically im- 
munized from fire risk—an exchange inspector found 
that the pressure in the sprinkler system in point was 
inadequate. No one knew why. But by and by he 
produced from one of the sprinkler feed lines a large 
accumulation of solder, due no doubt, to careless 
plumbing. In another instance, when an inspector found 
pressure to be inadequate, he finally took his troubles 
to the local water works superintendent and with him 
made an investigation. Then what did they find? They 
found that when a new 20-inch main had been laid and 
a 6-inch line serving the plant in point had been con- 
nected to it to avoid turning off the water, a city work- 
man not under close supervision had used a tapping 
machine; had drilled a hole one-inch in diameter, 
backed off his machine and then, when the five o’clock 
whistle was about to blow, had ingeniously connected 
the 6-inch line to a one-inch opening! 

There are scores of such instances of record—reason 
enough, though only part of the reason, to explain 
why fully thirty-five per cent of all managerial and 
administrative expenses annually incurred by Associ- 
ated Reciprocal Exchanges in behalf of thousands of 
subscribers is applied to scientific fire prevention work! 

The fact is, each angle from which you approach 
this picture reveals new values in it. 

I discovered, for instance, that in all the long experi- 
ence of these reciprocal exchanges, which are peculiarly 
American in concept, origin and performance, there 
has never been a question of moral risk involved in 
any fire loss—not one! 

In part as result, | also discovered, Associated 
Reciprocal Exchanges can move with surety and un- 
excelled swiftness when a fire loss occurs, in the mat- 
ter, so supremely important to him who suffers the 
loss, of providing quick indemnity, the only kind 
of consolation that counts very much. Times without 
number small losses have been promptly paid on noth- 
ing more than the accounting of the subscriber, without 
even the presence of an adjuster. And times without 
number, promptly after an adjuster has reached the 
scene of a fire and reported (adjusters are so distrib- 
uted they can reach the scene of any fire in the United 
States.or Canada, by train, automobile or plane within 
a day) certified checks “on account” have been sent fire 
victims and they have thereby been enabled to stay in 
business even when things looked absolutely black. It 
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is a fact that one of the first civilians to enter San Fran- 
cisco after its fire was a representative of one of these 
exchanges, carrying with him a certified check for 
several hundred thousand dollars, which was promptly 
turned over to merchants whose properties had been 
ravaged by the old red demon, Fire. 

Such results of the continuous and direct dealing 
of subscribers—which dealings in a sense obliterate 
distance—make not alone for “reciprocity” and fair 
dealing but make it possible for these highly flexible 
organizations to function, as one may say, with neat- 
ness and dispatch. Likewise it is practicable for these 
exchanges, vigorously administered as they are, to make 
innovations decidedly helpful to their subscribers. 

Here, for instance, is a manufacturing establish- 
ment, prospering even in hard times, or, let’s say a 
great Fifth Avenue department store—a treasure trove 
of riches gathered from every nook and cranny of 
the globe—now damaged by fire! Waiving the spec- 
tacular side and even the prospect of bargains ex- 
traordinary, put yourself in the shoes of the proprietor. 
Then what? 

Then you realize that, though of course the news- 
papers report that you are fully insured so far as 
intrinsic fire loss goes, it is going to take you perhaps 
a year to rebuild. And while you are rebuilding what 
will be happening? Your department heads will be 
hired away, your lesser employes will be scattered; 
in other words one of the three major factors in the 
success of any enterprise—those three are financing, 
planning and personnel—will, unless you can divine 
some providential way out, disappear almost as com- 
pletely as the merchandise that went up in smoke, 
never to come down. Your customers—they won’t beat 
on your shut doors; they will, for their needs, go else- 
where, receive a pleasant welcome, probably get into 
the habit of going elsewhere. You will, meanwhile, be 
deprived of profits while being required to meet many 
expenses both new in kind and also normal, such as 
interest charges, taxes and other woes that human flesh 
is heir to. So, to go no further, you decidedly have 
what is called a problem on your hands—just such a 
problem as, in miniature, caused a neighbor of mine 
in our town to stand before his fire-ravaged store the 
other night and sob. 

This, in. fact, is an apprehension that has long 
haunted many a business man. To combat it many of 
our greatest insurance minds have devoted to it weeks, 
months and years. So at last, in the years immediately 
following the birth of reciprocal insurance there came 
what is sometimes called use-and-occupancy insurance 
—a misnomer since it might better be called business- 
interruption insurance, has been called “profits insur- 
ance” and really deserves a still better name. 

Therefore, to make a long story short let it be said 
that this form of insurance was re-energized and re- 
vised by these exchanges to protect any member of anv 
of these exchanges from the intangible but very real 
losses that result to a merchant, manufacturer or other 
member when fire, windstorm, sprinkler leakage, explo- 
sion, loss of power or similar interruption causes a par- 
tial or complete cessation of production. 

It was not originated by these reciprocal exchanges 
and was not offered to their members by them until 
after 1918, when Mr. Brown and his associates re- 
energized the whole idea and set out to extend the 
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reciprocal principle to subscribers. Still, like insurance 
companies, they conceived no practical way to appraise 
intangible losses entailed by partial or by complete 
interruption of business except on a per diem basis. 
Briefly, it had to be assumed that complete interrup- 
tion of business for a day or for a week implied a loss 
not exceeding 1/300th or 1/52nd of the face amount 
of a policy, generally an inadequate amount of insur- 
ance to protect the interest of the insured. This was 
particularly evident in connection with insurance pro- 


when he is finally credited with his maximum share in 
common reserves (precisely five times the amount, not 
of his insurance, of course, but of his annual premiums 
at traffic rates) then his savings, if there be average 
losses, plus interest on reserve funds, may amount to 
more than eighty per cent on sprinklered risks and 
forty per cent on unsprinklered risks. 

But if a subscriber isn’t satisfied, wishes to with- 
draw, he can do so at any time, easily and quickly, 
and he can take with him his whole share of reserves 


tecting a mercantile establish- . 


ment as a week’s complete in- 
terruption might entail an ac- 
tual loss wholly out of propor- 
tion to 1/52nd of the total 
amount of the insurance in 
force. No correction was made 
in the general practice, however, 
until 1924 when Mr. Brown put 
a wholly new interpretation 
on this common problem and 
produced two main new forms 
or contracts, one for mercan- 
tiles and another for industrials 
which were not only acceptable 
to state insurance commissions 
but eventually were adopted by 
other insurance organizations. 

These contracts eliminated 
the per diem feature entirely, 
paying the actual loss sustained 
irrespective of the amount, al- 
lowed the insured to carry an 
amount sufficient to take care 
of total interruption over a 
long period without forcing 
upon him the necessity of carry- 
ing an excess amount to obtain 
full protection for a short inter- 
ruption and contained other con- 
cessions never before included 
in ause-and-occupancy contract. 

It is to be added that these 
exchanges have been respon- 
sible for the recent almost uni- 
versal adoption of what are 
known as reporting forms of 
policies for mercantile risks, to 





A FEW COMMENTS FROM MANY: 


The luss we sustained was an enormous loss, and 
ail were questions arising out of the loss and which 
entered into the discussion which were peculiar and un- 
usual. Mr, Brown, the attorney-in-fact, was with us a 
day and a half, and before he went home we had checks 
for the full settlement. You may understand that we 
felt greatly relieved to effect a settlement so quickly in 
view of the enormous amount of coverage. . . 

Isaac Walker Hardware Co., 
Peoria, Illinois 
. It is with much pleasure that we acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 15th enclosing check to the 
amount of $75,000.00, being partial payment of our 
loss which occurred October 10th. We do not see how 
you could be fairer or finer in the handling of this case. 
It was so much quicker than we expected that we can- 
not help but stop and be thankful that we are doing 
business with you. The fire was regrettable and unex- 
plainable, but just the same you have given us as quick 
service as we have ever heard of... 
Fakes & C ompany, 
Fort Worth, Texas 
“. . . We appreciate your prompt settlement of the 
claim’ and the fact that it went through without any 
objection being raised in any way... . 
Fels & Company, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


We desire to acknowledge receipt of your favor of 
es 30th ult. with check for $10,467.53, being the ad- 
ditional amount due us under our policy with you for 
our fire loss under date of Feb. 10, 1931. You had al- 
ready forwarded your check for $25, 000 voluntarily 
when you ascertained that our loss would take some 
considerable time to finally adjust, due to the salvage 
situation. ... Mebius & Drescher Co. 

Sacramento, Calif. 
o Without exception this is the quickest settlement 
of fire loss we have ever obtained. . . 
B. Peck Company, 
Lewiston, Maine 


“We acknowledge with much pleasure receipt of your 
check for $40,000. . . . It is very gratifying to feel your 
close cooperation at a time when such a feeling is 
necessary for our peace of mind. In fact, such coopera- 
tion as you have expressed makes the task of adjusting 
our loss much easier and certainly removes all the  aP,, 
prehension that the uninitiated feel in such matters. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber & Supply Co., 

Cleveland, Ohio 


We feel wonderfully well satisfied with the pro- 
tection you accord our interest always. . . 
Phillips & Buttorf Mfg. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn, 


. If at any time in the future you wish to refer any 
i your other policyholders to us we will be only too 
glad to tell them that you were more than fair in ad- 


along with all interest accumu- 
lated—a provision, | am told, 
unique among all fire-insurance 
organizations! 

There are many other nice- 
ties in this picture which warm 
the heart and please the soul— 
niceties that a shrewd business 
man might much more easily 
translate into terms of his own 
problems, after he has sought 
fuller information from Associ- 
ated Reciprocal Exchanges at 
No. 1 Park Avenue, New York 
City, than I can set down in 
terms the general public will 
understand and possibly en- 
joy. 

Basically this plan criginated 
half a century ago is, like most 
of the great men and good 
things in this world, very 
simple. 

It has had profound effect in 
establishing standards, in an 
industry that is highly com- 
petitive and, to the outside 
student of industries, at times 
curiously conservative yet dif- 
fused. Still I cheerfully grant 
that this industry is one of the 
supremely great factors funda- 
mental and essential to our 
national existence. 

It has the advantage inherent 
in many non-profit making en- 
terprises of affording freedom 





justing our claim.” 


take care of the problem of 
fluctuating inventories, which 





to pioneers at work to render 
better service. But, again, | 
cheerfully grant that the great 


Janway & Carpender, 
New Brunswick, N. J 








may be caused by deliveries 
made after working hours, by the presence of custom- 
ers’ goods not properly valued, and from other causes. 
Also it is to be added that master and combination 
Policies, which eliminate the necessity of new policies 
each year are available to members of these exchanges; 
that windstorm and water damage due to windstorms 
are factors in most of the exchange policies; and that 
in the years when a subscriber, according to the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Founders, is building up a 
credit to serve as his share in the common reserve of 
an exchange, he receives back, at the beginning of each 
year, a cash dividend amounting to twenty-five per 
cent of his savings during the preceding year! That 
pleases him! But he is still more gratified by knowing 
that of course his savings increase year by year, that 


bulk of insurers cannot qualify 
for enjoyment of it since the requirements are such 
that no one could possibly take advantage of it if his 
net worth does not aggregate at least a hundred times 
his annual premium—a factor which makes this recip- 
rocal insurance doubtless the safest there is. Also it is, 
as applied today, after half a century of sure and 
steady growth in the fire-insurance field, a force work- 
ing toward better buildings, safer buildings and all the 
large range of constructive activities that are coupled 
up with intelligent, scientific fire prevention, of the rav- 
ages of that old red demon, Fire, which claims more 
than 10,000 lives each passing year, costs us all told 
more than a billion dollars a year; is always with us; 
is among the spectres that haunt us all, including our 
responsible and nowadays much worried business men. 
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* IDEAS! 


THE LIFE-BLOOD OF INDUSTRY *® 





ie Handwriting 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Detroit Newark 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Pittsburgh 


Boston 


Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland LJSend copy of booklet “101 
Questions That Should be Answered Before You Build.” ()Our Door is 
Open to New Ideas! We are interested in a____------_____- 
approximately _______- oat. Leosiion...........-.. Individual 


on the MAP 


E prophetic hand of progress has written on the 

Map of Industry:—“Today many plants must 
relocate to survive.” 

Forward-looking executives are heeding this warn- 

ing... by eliminating geographic handicaps, misfit 

° they have moved their MAIN plants— 


lock, stock and barrel—to new strategic centers ... 


locations .. 


realizing that branch plants were not enough. 


And then such drastic action brought another 
blessing .. . the “White Elephant,” an old plant with too 
much floor space, not enough earning power, with its 
bottle necks, its back tracking, was replaced with a 


modern straight-line production plant. 


In other instances profit boundaries have been 


removed by building branch plants and warehouses. 


It has been Austin’s privilege to give counsel and valu- 
able help to many of these progressive firms who have 
adjusted their businesses to a changed industrial map. 
With 53 years of engineering experience ... 17 offices from 
Coast to Coast ... with unquestioned ability to apply 
NEW IDEAS to the need of modern business, Austin 
Engineers can serve you better than ever before. And 
Austin’s revolutionary developments in plant design 
and operation can be applied in pointing the way to 
drastic, profitable action... that may have a bearing on 
your profits during 1931 and for some years to come. 


wee Phone, wire, write or use the convenient memo below. 


Engineers and Builders * CLEVELAND 





The Austin Company of California, Ltd.: 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
St. Louis Seattle Portland austin METHOD The Austin Company, Limited: Toronto 


__.-project of 





“Your Directors” 


(Continued from Page 31) 
diffusion of investment fund in corpo. 
rate industry, because it would seem 
that there were few funds to invest, 
Regardless of the depression, stock- 
market slumps, and other unfavorable 
factors, however, the armies of owners 
of corporate stocks increased materially, 

Corporate industry in America, in 
short, has become a series of great and 
powerful units with and because of the 
capital supplied by an army of invest- 
ors throughout the land. It will go on 
to scale greater heights, if that public 
participation is continued in the ever 
increasing scale of recent years. 

Judge Jenkins, in his clear assertion 
of the rights of stockholders and his 
warning of the protection which must 
be afforded their investments, has done 
much to supply a guaranty for that 
continued public support which means 
America’s industrial supremacy. 


Flashbacks 


(Continued from Page 12) 

So far so good: make provision for all 
the letters of the alphabet, and there 
you were. So the trio, aided by Matthias 
Schwalbach, machinist, got busy. 

And in the fall of 1867 their initial 
typewriter (patented June 23, 1868) was 
ready for use. The first to admit of 
anything like speedy operation, it had a 
movable carriage, a line spacer, type 
bars which all impinged on the same 
spot (Soule’s contribution, this), and 
two banks of forty-odd keys, with the 
alphabet, in capitals, arranged from N 
to Z and from A to M, figures from 2 to 
9, a smattering of punctuation marks, 
and the ever useful dollar sign. 

A letter written on this cumbersome 
affair so impressed James Densmore 
of Meadville, Pa., that he bought a 
quarter interest in the invention, sight 
unseen. For the next five years he 
spurred Sholes on, and some fifty 
machines; in certain of which versatile 
Mr. Edison had a hand, were turned 
out, though it cost all of $250 apiece to 
build them. But despite improvements, 
notably a more conveniently arranged 
keyboard and a rubber roller, they 
wouldn’t stand up for long. 

At this point E. Remington & Son, 
Ilion (N. Y.) gunsmiths, became inter- 
ested—so much so that on March 1, 
1873, they took over the manufacturing 
rights. The firearms outfit, with trained 
men and precision machinery, soon put 
the typewriter on a practicable commer- 
cial basis. 

Sholes got $12,000 cash; Densmore, 
with an eye to the future, drove the 
harder bargain and arranged for royal- 
ties. But Sholes was content in knowing, 
before he died of consumption, that he 
had made a place for women in the busi- 
ness world. 
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Companion of Mountains—The North Coast Limited 


For more than a thousand miles, the majestic 
grandeur of Rockies and Cascades accompanies 
the New North Coast Limited through the 
Northwest, the country pioneered, developed 


and served by the Northern Pacific Railway. 


Are you interested in a 
trip West ? May we send 
our literature? A letter 
from you will be appre- 
ciated. E. E. Nelson, 389 
Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Meet These Real Pioneers 
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HEY’RE often quite young, and 

own cars and radios and airplanes; 
but they are pioneers just the same, 
for Colorado is the last American fron- 
tier. Genuine pioneers !— winning for- 
tunes from mountain and plain with the 
same courage and energy that imbued 
their forefathers back in the days when 
this highly comfortable frontier was 
also a wilderness. 

And how well they live, in this most 
truly temperate climate of all the tem- 
perate zone! It’s finer, cleaner, happier 
living in Colorado, in this mountain 
vacationland teeming with natural 
wealth—or this mountain treasureland 
teeming with vacation pleasures—“op- 
portunity’s playground” in either case. 





Top photographs: A Camping Party in 
the San Juan Mountains, and a Nature 
Study Class in Rocky Mountain National 
Park. Lower photographs: Garden of the 
Gods, Colorado Springs (note figures in 
foreground) and Harvesting “Sunshine 
and Vitamins” Cabbage. 





THE COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 571 Kit Carson Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


Send me the FREE book, “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity’s Playground,” 
illustrated with natural-color photographs. 


Name 
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RY a Colorado outing this 

summer! The cost will be 
minimum, the pleasures max- 
imum. All the greatest de- 
lights of the Rockies— fishing, 
sports, trips, camps, resorts, 
cool weather, scenery—are 
calling you. Have your best, 
and yet your most economical, 
vacation. Overnight from half 
the nation, two nights from 
almost anywhere, Colorado is 
near enough for even a short 
allowance of time. 

And while you are here, look 
at Colorado’s happy young 
“pioneers.” Note how well, 
how joyously, they live. Con- 
sider that their opportunities 
may be yeurs, too. You may 
or may not want to join them, 
but you will have had an un- 
forgetable vacation. As a first 
step, send the coupon today! 


Enjoy a richer flavor, and get 
more vitamins, by ordering 
Colorado fruits and vegetables 
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Seeing is Believi ng 


ES, I’m going to Russia this sum. 

\ mer.” Twenty thousand Amer. 

icans have made that simple 
declaration. But Russia, as you may 
have heard, occupics about one sixth 
of the habitable surface of the globe. 
And one can investigate a comparatively 
small portion of it in several months, 
Which explains in part the conflicting 
reports first-hand observers bring back. 
Seeing is believing, but there is so much 
to see! 

Still, Russia—some part of that vast 
country—is the inevitable goal of these 
thousands with their widely diverging 
interests. Each will find what he seeks, 
and probably much that he has not 
bargained for. Before each will be spread 
the results of the greatest economic 
revolution known to history. 

Millions are being spent by Soviet 
officials in building modern hotcls, doing 
over the old ones, training guides for the 
tourist. Twelve distinct itineraries 
through the U. S. S. R. have been 
arranged for this summer by the New 
York Office of Intourist, the official 
Russian travel agency. These range in 
length from five to twenty-eight days 
and may start from almost any point at 
which the visitor reaches the Soviet 
frontier—by sea from the port of Lenin- 
grad, for instance, from Baku for those 
traveling from Persia, from Vladivostok 
for those traveling from Japan. Many 
steamship companies are codperating by 
offering special rates to ports with access 
to the border. 

Each itinerary has its special attrac- 
tion: some are intended for persons 
chiefly interested in industry, others for 
lovers of antiquity and art, yet others 
for lovers of beautiful scenery. 

One may visit the model Soviet state 
farms and agricultural schools, _ the 
factories, some of them built by Ameri- 
cans, the museums, the theaters. 
Dniepropetrovsk is the steel heart of 
the Ukraine, a town of blast furnaces. 
Odessa, Marseille of the Black Sea, 
invites with its formal and beautiful 
boulevards and its white marble steps 
leading right down to the sea. Moscow! 
There is not another city in the world 
at all like the Moscow of today. Building 
is incessant, whole streets are being 
planned and constructed anew; and yet 
much of “the property legacy of the 
past” remains untouched. The Kremlin 
is a veritable fairy tale in stone. Within 
its walls, towering over Red Square, are 
chambers of picturesque splendor, the 
fabled treasures of the Armory, the 
Czarist crown jewels. 

New life, new thought, new art, a new 
world—such is the dream of the people, 
the rulers of this new Russia. And only 
by visiting Russia may some part of the 
drama of these years be comprehended. 
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2, 
SALT LAME CITY] 


aue OPTIONAL 
SCENIC TOURS 


ticket 





To sEE THE WHOLE Paciric Coast! Its mountains 
that from white heights look down upon the Ever- 
green Playground of the Pacific Northwest. ..down 
upon your glistening, speeding train. And southward 
its forest of giants, the world’s largest and oldest 
trees that rule the Redwood Empire. San Francisco 
... Del Monte. . . Santa Barbara. . . Los Ange- 
les... Yosemite... Lake Tahoe... 


These, and more, are what the Pacific Coast should 
mean to you. Certainly no trip to the Coast would 
be complete if a single one were lacking. And 
Southern Pacific serves them all. 


Two of Southern Pacific’s Four Great Routes 
from the south—Go.pen State Route from Chi- 
cago and Sunset Route from New Orleans, Over- 
LAND Route enters the Pacific Coast midway at San 
Francisco, SHasta Route sweeps down from the 
north, To go one route and return another is to see 
the whole Pacific Coast on one roundtrip ticket. 

One combination—SnastTa-OverLanp—is illus- 
trated by a ticket and map. You can choose the 
combination you want to make your roundtrip ticket 
show you the places you want to see. Use coupon. 


Pacific Coast destination will be 





=| includes the whole 


Pacific Coast 


Southern Pacific 


4 GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 





O. P. BaRTLETT, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, or H. H. 
Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





San Antonio [] El Paso [ } New Orleans 


NAME 


Please send me an itinerary that will include the places I have checked: 
[ ] Great Salt Lake { ]} Lake Tahoe [ } Yosemite { } The Big Trees 
[ ] CraterLake { } Pacific Northwest { }SanFrancisco { } Los Angeles 
{ }SanDiego { } WestCoast of Mexico { }SantaBarbara { ] Del Monte 


2206 











Beneath the Sidewalks 


(Continued from Page 536) 


That old gentleman can tell you of 
forgotten subways buried in the city, 
In 1912 excavators working in Broadway 
just above the old post office broke 
through into a musty tunnel where 
there was a car—a passenger car— 
rusted and rotted. They found there a 
hidden chamber that had thrilled New 
York in the late seventies. It was part 
of an experimental subway built by 
Alfred Ely Beach. Today its short length 
is included in the tube of the Broadway 
subway. 

Every once in a while someone be- 
comes vocal in behalf of a scheme of 
pipe galleries for New York. It is the 
theory of these advocates that now is 
none too soon for the city to begin the 
construction of a great system of spa- 
cious tunnels underground into which all 
the lines of the underground services 
might be introduced, thereafter to be 
repaired, adjusted, or enlarged with 
economy of time, of money, and of 
effort. 

As a matter of fact, nearly a mile of 
such a gallery actually exists in New 
York, forgotten by all but its builders. 
It was never used. There are hooks on 
the walls designed to support every 
variety of pipe or conduit that rests in 
the city streets. The objection that it 
would be dangerous in operation weighed 
sufficiently with the authorities to cause 
them to have its manhole entrances 
sealed up. It became just another of 
New York’s numerous forgotten under- 
ground chambers—a part of its real 
underworld. 


Scrapbook 


(Continued from Page 76) 
ANDY doesn’t hurt childrens’ teeth, 
at least not directly. This good 
news for the young comes from Dr. Ed- 
ward Mellanby of Sheffield University. 
The English scientist during many years 
of research has never discovered any 
relation between sugary and _ starchy 
foods and tooth decay or mouth acidity. 
Dental decay, he finds, comes quickly 
and almost infallibly from the absence 
from the diet of some of the vitamins 
supplied by fresh vegetables, milk, 
butter, and eggs. When eating candy 
between meals spoils the appetite: for 
these necessary foods, it hurts the teeth 
in a roundabout way. 


Some day the setting hen will be as 
extinct as the dodo; she is rapidly losing 
her place in the scheme of things. Chicks 
are now born in great sanitary electric 
factories where they never see daylight or 
scratch dirt. From New Jersey alone ten 
miltions of these baby chicks are being sent 
out into the great world this spring, and 
not one of them ever knew a mother’s 
Fostering cluck. 
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Profusely Illustrated Net $4.00 
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PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE rooms and an ideal location 
AT 15TH & F STREETS . overlooking Lake Michi- 

400 ROOMS—400 BATHS gan... Beach, bridle paths 

Floor clerks on each floor. Desks open .-Lincoln Park...and other 
from 7.30 A.M. until midnight. A attractions immediately ac- 
service particularly attractive to ladies cessible. Rates begin at $5 per 
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Summer snow-ficlds a few hours from Los Angeles 


EACH DAY A NEW 
ADVENTURE 


in this cool summer playground 


ANOTHER glorious day of your Southern California va- 
cation dawns. What shall it hold for you? The choice 
is yours—for here in this amazingly versatile playground is 
every kind of summertime delight that you can name: 

Motor, if you like, through palm-lined boulevards down 
to the sea, where foaming breakers invite a bracing plunge 
and where blue waters stretch across to bright pleasure- 
islands off the shore. Or climb mile-high mountains that 
harbor deep, quiet canyons and pine-fringed crystal lakes. 
Sports of every kind are yours to command. . . swimming, 
sailing, fishing, golf, tennis, polo, riding and all the rest. 

You want the flavor of a foreign land? See colorful Fies- > 
tas, explore ancient Spanish Missions... harbors with ships - 
from the seven seas... orange groves and gardens... aly 
Mexico. Nearer still, Pasadena, Long Beach, Santa Monica, 
Beverly Hills and scores of other fascinating places to get 
acquainted with ...to be sampled in their turn. 

At nightfall, if gaiety suits your whim, a galaxy of world- 
famous orchestras and entertainers awaits you in fabulous 
Hollywood, and in cosmopolitan, hospitable Los Angeles, 
the hub of this whole vacation area. Whichever delights 
you choose, you'll know that rain won’t mar your plans, 
that days will be comfortably free from humidity, and nights 
so cool you'll wear light wraps and sleep under blankets. 

Come this summer! Even a 2-weeks vacation gives you 
at least 11 days a€tually here, from most points in the 
country. And because this is a year ’round playground, you 
escape the “peak prices” necessary in short-season resorts. 

To help you plan, we've prepared an unusual Illustrated 
Itinerary for a Southern California summer vacation, out- 
lining «a by day, the things you’ll want to see and do. In- 
cludes dozens of interesting gravure photographs of South- 
ern California scenes, map and itemized figures on daily 
costs of hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc., while here. Send 
the coupon now for your free copy. 
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Movie making 





The cool Pacific 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


' All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., Div. 0-W.E, 
1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


i 

' 

1! (Check if desired). () Send free illustrated 2-weeks Sightseeing Itiner-| 
I 

I 


FREE,.BOOK 


ary (with costs while in Southern California). 
(Check if desired). [) 4 cents in stamps enclosed. Send “Southern Cali- 


fornia through the Camera.”’ Also send free booklets about the counties I} 
have checked. 
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A Foreign Country 


Close to Home 
By MERRILL DENISON 


AVING done generously by Eu. 
H rope for half a century, and hav- 
ing hearkened to the plea to see 
America first for two decades and a 
half, Americans are now discovering in 
greater numbers each year a holiday 
ground of much charm, interest, and 
delight in the country to their north. 

To set forth with any conciseness the 
satisfactions that Canada offers to the 
visitor is impossible, so one must have 
recourse to generalities and let them 
glitter as they will. In the first place it is 
a foreign country, and there must always 
be a greater thrill in traveling from 
Buffalo to Toronto, let us say, than from 
Buffalo to Cleveland. 

The foreign flavor, however, is nicely 
graduated to meet the most exacting 
taste, and one may find as much or as 
little of it as he wishes, from Cape Bre- 
ton at the tip of Nova Scotia (where a 
stern breed of Highland men speaks a 
brand of Gaelic that has been forgotten 
in Scotland) to those cities such as 
Toronto in which it is almost necessary 
to buy a postage stamp and examine the 
portrait on it to tell in which country 
one may be. 

Between these extremes is Quebec, 
where the bilingual traveler finds his 


| gift a source of added enjoyment but 


where he may travel from excellent 
hotel to excellent hotel without discover- 
ing that two tongues are in common use. 

The visitor’s “What have you?”’ is 
inevitably answered by “What would 
you?” For Canada seems to offer almost 
everything the traveler could wish. The 


| country is‘a vast playground wherein a 
| population no greater than that of 
| metropolitan New York occupies a 





territory somewhat «larger than _ the 
United States and Alaska combined. 
There are still vast sections of Canada 
which can be reached only by canoe or 
flying boat, and on the other hand every 
province has a newly completed highway 
system which leads one into and through 
the wilderness. Across Canada are the 
two great railway systems, both of 
which operate a coast-to-coast chain of 
hotels and camps which range from the 
luxurious, sophisticated Chateau Laurier 
of the Canadian National at Ottawa 
and the Chateau Frontenac of the 
Canadian Pacific at Quebec, to simple 
fishing camps in northern Ontario. 
Quebec lies in the valley of the St. 
Lawrence and has an unexplored hinter- 
land which stops only on the shores of 
Hudson Strait across from Greenland. 
Quebec is just about the finest sports: 
man’s paradise on earth. Along the 
great river are a charming countryside, 
many churches, old customs, and a de- 
lightful people. Montreal is the capital, 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


SHADES  "aksn—* 


RA-TOX Shades keep out sun-glare and heat, but admit 
from 30% to 40% more light and air than ordinary shades. 
They reduce room temperature from 10 to 20 degrees—ven- 
tilate without drafts—allow for independent operation of 
center-swing ventilators in steel sash. Made of attractively 
colored, permanently stained, or aluminum finished, wood 
strips woven parallel. They are practically wear-proof and 
will serve you for twenty years or more. Brackets and fix- 
tures that perfectly adapt this shade to all types of sash 
have been developed. 
Send measurements for complete information and estimate 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 

140 N. La Salle Street Chicago, Ilinois 








Around 
Pacitic 


CRUISE 


luxurious adventure 


on the MALOLO 


See old Asia and the Indies, modern Austra- 
lia, romantic Fiji and Samoa, on this third Ma- 
lolo cruise! By ricksha thread the streets of 
teeming cities, by motor penetrate jungles 
thick with orchids. One day visit a Sultan’s 
Palace; another, dine on plantains and bread- 
fruit served by Javanese maidens. Luxuriously 
you tour 19 strange ports in 14 countries — 
enjoy everything for as little as $1,500! Sail 
Sept. 19 from San Francisco (20th from Los 
Angeles); back again Dec. 16. Itinerary at 
your travel agency, or: 


MATSON LINE 


NEW YORK . . » 535 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO. . . . 1405S. Dearborn Street 
SAN FRANCISCO + » 215 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES. . - » 7308S. Broadway 
SAN DIEGO . 213 E. Broadway 


PORTLAND... 271 Pine Street 
SEATTLE. - . . . 814 Second Avenue 











“Drop me a line,” says the little woman as her husband dashes 
off to the train. 

“Don’t I always?” he replies, “I’ll write you from the Statler.” 

And he does. Then, as he notes the orderly pile of stationery in 
the desk in his Statler room, he’s reminded of other letters. Some- 
times, he spends the whole evening getting caught up with his 
correspondence. He’s even apt to get facetious and send a flock of 
Statler post cards back to his cronies, with the bright caption, 
“Having a fine time. Wish you were here.” 

And he’!! tell you, as will other travelers, that it’s difficult not to 
write when you’re in a Statler. For our desks are always filled with 
an ample supply of the “necessaries” — note paper, letterheads, 
correspondence cards (with envelopes to match them all), post 
cards, telegram blanks, a choice of fine or stub pen points, good ink 
in clean wells, blotters — everything you need, even a calendar to 
tell you the date. 

This same thoughtful anticipation extends to other features of 
your Statler room. You find its expression in the soft luxury of 
your bed, the convenient bed-head reading lamp, the radio reception, 
the private bath with shower, the morning newspaper under your 
door, and the attentiveness of Statler employees. 

The hotels which pioneered in giving all guests these conveniences 
—and we were the first to provide them with every room, you 
know—continue to be on the alert to make your stay at a 
Statler a memorable and satisfying experience. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOSTON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. LOUIS 


in NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 
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EMPRESS” 


..- the fastest crossing 


@ Those extra days you want... to see Kamakura’s 
great Buddha, to visit Shanghai’s silk and silver shops, 
to walk the old walled city of Manila! Save them out 
of travel time... by sailing on one of the great 
white Empresses. 

Go this way for the 1931 travel luxury of the 
Pacifie’s largest, fastest liner... Empress of Japan. 
Or take the equally luxurious Empress of Canada. 
You play on great sweeps of sunny sports deck, in 
the tiled swimming pool... you relax in superbly- 
appointed lounges and smoking room, in verandah- 
suites-with-bath. You enjoy talked-of Empress cuisine 
... service in the courteous Orient tradition. 


via HONOLULU... also Direct Express 


@ They go via Honolulu, connecting with San 
Francisco and Los Angeles sailings. On the Direct 
Express, to Yokohama in 10 days...are the favorite 
“commuters” Empress of Russia and Empress of 
Asia. Both routes from Vancouver (with direct train- 
to-ship connections) and Victoria. 

Now, also, “Empress” Cabin. Spacious, comfortable 
-.. yet at much lower rates. Also “Tourist” and “Third.” 


Low-cost Round Trip Summer Fares! 
“First” from $8450...“Cabin” from $8285 


Independent travel-touring round the world. 
Orient conducted tours with Canadian Pacific’s vet- 
éran travel “know-how.” 

Information, booklets with itineraries and rates, 
also reservations from your own agent or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Chicago, Montreal and 31 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 


ORIENT 


Canadian 
Paecitic 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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HONOLULU 
YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 
NAGASAKI 
SHANCGHAT 
HONG KONG 
MANILA 





(Continued from Page 88) 
a seaport of major importance, and a 
place of much gracious tolerance. 

Ontario, the most accessible of all 
the provinces to the greatest number of 
Americans, is bounded by the Great 
Lakes and is sprinkled with so many 
others that it calls itself the lakeland 
playground of America with much 
reason. Like Quebec, it runs north to 
Hudson Bay and before long one can go 
by Pullman to the great duck-breeding 
grounds on the shores of the northern sea. 

In British Columbia there are the 
Rockies, totem poles, Mounted Police, 
superb golf courses flirting with glaciers, 
amazing motor roads, and again the sea 
coast. And as Prince Edward Island lies 
off the eastern mainland, so Vancouver 
Island lies off the west. Victoria, basking 
in the warmth of the Japan current, is 
proud of its gardens, its tea, and its 
English accent. 

From one end of the country to the 
other the American visitor will find that 
he is treated as a guest, for not only are 
Canadians a hospitable race by nature 
and genuinely anxious to make the 
stranger happy, but they are taking this 
tourist business seriously and are de- 
termined that it shall prosper. And so 
the American traveling in Canada finds 
himself in a foreign country wherein he is 
held in high esteem—which, it is said, 
is not always the case when we Amer- 
icans travel abroad. 








“HOME, SWEET HOME” 


in a Wheeler “Playmate” Cruiser, means lux- 
urious beds, plenty of closet space, complete 
kitchen, sanitary toilet arrangement, porch- 
like decks, easy chairs—and cool, dust-free 
air, relaxation and limitless fun and pleasure. 


Order your “Playmate’”’ now. It means the 
happiest summcr you have ever had. Twenty- 
one models (22 feet to 62 feet). 
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